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Yearling  steers  and  desirable  lightweight  heifers  advanced 
25yi— 350  while  heavies  lost  150-400  at  Chicago  during  the  week 
July  5-10.  The  larger  part  of  the  steer  run  averaged  1,200 
pounds  and  above.  Hog  prices  suffered  the  sharpest  break  of 
the  season  in  declining  750-$  1.  Fat  lambs  lost  around  750 
reaching  a  new  low  for  the  season.  Strictly  choice  heavy  steers 
sold  upward  to  $10.60  although  the  practical  top  was  $10.50 
and  few  well-finished  weighty  kinds  sold  above  $10.25.  Fed 
yearling  steers  and  heifers  reached  a  top  of  $10.65.  Grass- 
steer  prices  at  most  markets  declined  250-500,  and  grass  cows 
at  Chicago  showed  a  similar  decline.  Stockers  and  feeders  also 
declined  sharply.  Top  on  light  hogs  at  Chicago  fell  to  $14.25, 
although  earlier  in  the  week  such  kinds  had  brought  $15,  equal 
to  the  high  time  of  the  year. 

Supplies  of  fresh  meats  at  Atlantic  seaboard  markets  and 
Chicago  were  generally  reduced  on  account  of  the  Monday 
holiday.  Price  trends  were  uneven,  but  beef  and  pork  closed 
generally  lower,  veal  and  mutton  steady  to  higher,  and  lamb 
had  a  lower  tendency. 

Potato  estimates,  based  on  July  1  condition,  indicate  a  rather 
moderate  crop  this  year.  Total  production  is  forecast  at 
334,044,000  bushels,  compared  with  325,902,000  last  season 
and  a  five-year  average  of  396,469,000  bushels.  According  to 
the  July  estimate  of  population,  this  would  be  only  2.85  bushels 
per  capita,  but  changes  between  now  and  final  harvest  time 
may  considerably  alter  the  situation  and  may  show  heavier  pro- 
duction than  anticipated.  Most  of  the  acreage  increases  have 
been  in  the  West.  Plantings  for  the  country  as  a  whole  were 
apparently  increased  only  2%  over  last  year.  Potato  ship- 
ments continued  very  active  and  prices  closed  considerably 
lower.  Apple,  peach,  and  pear  crops  show  an  average  condition 
about  12%-14%  better  than  the  July  1  average  for  the  last  10 
years.  The  estimated  commercial  apple  crop  of  37,514,000 
barrels  is  13%  larger  than  in  1925.  Heavy  increases  are  in- 
dicated in  the  extreme  East  and  the  extreme  West.  A  huge 
crop  of  peaches  is  expected,  the  July  forecast  being  61,680,000 
bushels.  Georgia's  production  may  exceed  even  the  heavy 
crop  of  1924.     The  Oklahoma  crop  seems  to  be  almost  a  total 
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failure.  Nearly  one-third  the  total  production  of  this  fruit  is 
credited  to  California,  where  large  quantities  are  canned  or 
dried.  Under  the  rapidly  increasing  movement  from  Georgia 
and  other  States,  price  trends  were  downward.  Condition  of 
the  pear  crop  improved  during  June,  with  big  gains  noted  in  the 
Pacific  Coast  States.  About  60%  of  the  total  crop  is  grown  in 
Washington,  Oregon,  and  California,  where  many  pears  are 
canned  in  addition  to  the  fresh  fruit  shipments.  The  estimated 
production  of  pears  this  season  is  24,613,000  bushels,  or  5,000,000 
more  than  last  year.  Recent  shipments  have  been  about  double 
those  of  early  July,  1925.  All  the  important  grape  States  ex- 
pect a  heavier  crop  than  last  season,  the  indicated  total  being 
2,435,455  tons.  Larger  production  of  sweet  potatoes  also  is 
evident  from  the  July  forecast  of  68,300,000  bushels. 

Butter  markets  closed  steady  to  firm  after  showing  some 
weakness  early  in  the  week  ended  July  10.  Trade  was  fairly 
active  with  considerable  buying  for  storage  reported.  Receipts 
were  running  lighter  than  a  year  ago,  but  into-storage  move- 
ment was  heavier.  Production  conditions  are  irregular,  but  in 
general  moderately  favorable. 

Cheese  markets  were  quiet,  but  steady  with  prices  on  the 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  of  July  9  unchanged  and  values  on 
the  Farmers'  Call  Board  of  the  same  day  showing  declines  of 
J40  °n  most  styles.  Production  conditions  remain  fairly  favor- 
able and  while  the  output  has  apparently  reached  the  peak 
there  has  been  little  decrease  reported  as  yet. 

Grain  market  advanced  siiarply  higher  during  the  week 
July  5-10.  Unfavorable  weather  in  the  spring  wheat  States 
and  an  active  mill  demand  caused  the  advance  in  wheat  prices. 
Receipts  of  corn  were  very  light  and  prices  were  forced  upward 
by  heavier  buying.  Oats  prices  were  higher  with  corn.  Barley 
and  rye  were  firmer  on  unfavorable  crop  prospects. 

Usual  mid-season  dullness  prevailed  in  the  hay  market 
during  the  week  July  5-10.  Prices  made  few  changes  and  the 
movement  of  new  hay  increased.  Quality  of  timothy  was  good 
but  prairie  was  weedy.     Acreage  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Feed  market  was  firmer  and  prices  made  slight  advances 
during  the  week  ended  July  10.  Higher  grain  prices  were  a 
strengthening  factor  and  offerings  of  most  feeds  were  readily 
taken.    Corn  feeds  were  also  firm  but  demand  of  small  volume. 

Cotton  prices  advanced  from  %  to  10  per  lb.  during  the  week 
July  5-10.  Continued  reports  of  cotton  hopper  damage  were 
said  to  have  been  contributing  factors  to  the  stronger  market. 

October  future  contracts  at  New  York  were  up  85  points, 
closing  at  17.080,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange 
they  were  up  98  points,  closing  at  16.860.  On  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  October  future  contracts  advanced  94  points, 
closing- at  17.000.  Present  prices  for  the  fall  months  are  about 
6M0  per  pound  below  those  for  the  corresponding  period  one 
year  ago. 
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Hogs  SuiTer  Sharp  Price  Break 

Chicago 

In  fed  steers  the  two-way  market  during  the  week  July  5-10 
was  even  more  pronounced  than  a  week  earlier.  Yearlings  and 
desirable  light-weight  heifers  advanced  250-35^  while  heavies 
lost  150-40^,  a  predominant  proportion  of  the  steer  run  averag- 
ing 1,200  pounds  upward.  Hogs  suffered  the  sharpest  break  of 
the  season,  downturns  on  all  classes  amounting  to  750-$l. 
High  temperatures,  a  depressed  market  on  heavy  cuts  and 
excessive  receipts  provided  the  depressing  influences.  Liberal 
marketings  and  a  weak  to  lower  trade  in  the  dressed  product 
forced  an  already  declining  fat  lamb  trade  mostly  750  lower, 
closmg  values  each  clay  uncovering  new  low  prices  for  the 
season. 

While  strictly  choice  heavy  steers  sold  upward  to  $10.60,  the 
practical  top  on  heavies  was  $10.50  and  only  a  few  loads  among 
the  raft  of  well-finished  steers  with  weight  were  eligible  to  pass 
$10.25,  from  which  point  downward  to  $9.75  was  the  prevailing 
range  on  long-fed  steers.  Fed  yearlings,  both  steers  and 
mixed  steers  and  heifers,  the  latter  scaling  920  lbs.,  made  $10.65. 
Yearling  sales  were  numerous  at  $10-810.50.  All  interests 
showed  eagerness  in  contrast  with  the  lethargy  on  heavy 
steers  which  were  without  either  dependable,  local,  or  shipper 
outlet. 

Top  light  hogs  at  Chicago  fell  to  $14.25  although  earlier  in  the 
week  similar  kinds  had  brought  $15,  equal  to  the  high  time  of 
the  year.  Nearly  half  a  million  hogs  arrived  at  11  large  mar- 
kets. Average  weights  were  heavy,  grassiness  increased  and 
temperatures  were  high.  The  wide  spread  between  lights  and 
heavy  butchers  was  maintained,  for  although  prices  declined 
sharply,  heavies  suffered  even  greater  declines,  big  weight 
butchers  becoming  almost  unsalable  at  times.  Cash  and  future 
provision  prices  reacted  and  heavy  pork  cuts  declined  unevenly 
at  Atlantic  seaboard  markets.  As  the  week  closed,  180-lb.— 
210-lb.  butchers  were  selling  at  $13.75-814.10  at  Chicago  with 
225-lb.-250-lb.  averages  at  $13.25-813.65  and  260-lb.-325-lb. 
butchers,  the  kinds  that  now  predominate,  were  on  a  $12.15- 
$13.15  basis.  As  for  packing  sows,  it  took  those  of  the  butcher 
type  to  pass  $12  and  450-lb.-500-lb.  kinds  went  below  $10.75. 
With  light  butchers  scarce,  improved  shipper  demand  will  tend 
to  restore  at  least  a  part  of  the  week's  sharp  decline,  but  it  will 
probably  be  a  slower  process  in  elevating  heavy  hogs,  thus 
insuring  the  maintenance  of  a  wide  spread  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

FAT    LAMBS    ALSO    SUFFER    PRICE    DECLINE 

Both  weighty  and  western  lambs  toppled  in  the  break,  top 
on  choice  Washington  and  Idaho  lambs  skidding  to  $14.60  and 
natives  to  $14.35  on  the  close.  When  the  above  prices  measured 
the  outside  range  on  fat  westerns  and  natives,  feeder  lambs  were 
on  a  $14.25  basis,  desirable  weight  kinds  having  fallen  from 
$14.50  levels  earlier  in  the  week.  A  very  liberal  percentage  of 
the  lamb  supply  arrived  from  the  West  and  ran  liberally  to  fat 
kinds,  a  feature  which  left  the  country  without  many  thin 
lambs.  This  circumstance  largely  explains  the  comparatively 
small  decline  on  feeders  as  compared  with  fat  kinds  which  have 
been  weakened  by  numbers  and  a  droopy  dressed  trade. 
Discrimination  against  weight  appeared  in  the  feeder  lamb 
trade  and  against  bucky  natives,  many  fat  but  undockcd  selling 
at  $12.50-$13. 

.'■  :  the  grass-cattle  movement  expands  and  fed  steers  with 
weight,  still  running  too  liberally,  fail  to  make  any  definite 
motion  toward  higher  price  levels,  support  is  being  withdrawn 
from  the  lower  grades  which  have  been  selling  relatively  out  of 
line  with  finished  steers  for  months.  The  grassy  contingent  at 
most  markets  lost  25^-500,  it  being  a  $6.50-$8.25  trade  on 
natives  and  meaty  Texas  at  Chicago  while  grass  Texas  at 
Kansas  City  turned  largely  at  $6.50-$7.75,  common  qualitied 
kinds  going  largely  at  $6-$6.75.  Weighty  cake-fed  Texas  sold 
upward  to  $9  and  wintered  Kansas  to  $9.40  at  Kansas  City  but 
most  grassers  had  to  sell  at  $7.25  downward  and  natives  at 
$8.50  downward  after  declines  that  put  them  more  nearly  in 
line  with  long-feds  at  $9.50-$10.25  than  in  weeks.  Grass  cows 
at  $5.25-$5.50  were  good  enough  for  a  low  grade  of  carcass  beef 
at  Chicago,  where  downturns  on  grass  cows  were  25f'--5O0. 

At  markets  where  grass  steers  were  numerous,  stockcrs  and 
feeders  lost  sharply,  a  decline  that  has  been  inevitable  as  fed 


steers  have  failed  to  advance,  making  thin  steers  still  too  high 
compared  with  fat  kinds.  A  spread  of  $0-$7.75  with  meaty 
kinds  as  high  as  $8.50-$8.65  featured  the  country  trade  at 
Kansas  City,  thin  steers  at  St.  Paul  being  mostly  on  a  $6-$7 
basis. 


Receipts,  Shipments,  and  Local  Slaughter 
July  5-10,  1926,  with  Comparisons 


Cattle  and  calves ' 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Market  • 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Local 

slaugh- 
ter 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Local 
slaugh- 
ter 

Re- 
ceipts 

Ship- 
ments 

Local 
slaugh- 
ter 

Chicago 

Denver 

East  St.  Louis. 

Fort  Worth 

Indianapolis  2„ 
Kansas  City... 
Oklahoma  City 

Omaha 

St.  Joseph 

So.  St.  Paul... 

Sioux  City 

Wichita . 

65,  571 

3,319 

33, 440 

23,217 

11,327 

49,  926 

5,977 

27,  569 

13, 132 

26,694 

15,  926 

3,390 

11,504 
921 

16,  849 
6,067 
5,676 

17, 875 
1,108 
8,052 
1,982 
«,353 
5,184 
1,570 

54,087 

2,122 

1G,  075 

14,347 

5,093 

29,369 

4,719 

19,  517 

10,243 

19,856 

9,699 

1,629 

112,628 

5,002 
71,  053 

2,993 
41, 399 
44,793 

2,850, 
42,585 
32,  656 
41,204 
45,  376 

9,809 

21,994 

1,149 

31, 727 

138 

15,516 

7,213 

372 

9,441 

4, 190 

4,447 

7,458 

898 

90, 634 

3,442 
31,  766 

2,347 
25,  054 
35, 152 

2,562 
33, 144 
28, 129 
37,  074 
34,  M0 

8,439 

60,  703 

11,078 

20,933 

14,436 

2,911 

27,  026 

257 

34,  200 

18,464 

1,446 

1,894 

2,589 

11,382 

9,900 

4,189 

4,517 

1,303 

6,863 

1 

8,584 

1.7S4 

172 

168 

1,875 

49,326 
1,489 

16,616 
4,691 
1,  754 

18, 941 
272 

25,  616 

16,664 

1,380 

1,49» 

610 

Total.... 
Total  June  28- 

July  3,  1926. . 
Total  July  6- 

11,  1925 

279,  788 
299,  6C8 
312,  647 

83,  141 
87,883 
SO,  478 

187,33Gj452,34S 
207,0511461,268 
206,  872(442,  540 

104,  543 
111,871 
134,  725 

331,  743495,  942!  50,738 
340,687  204,165   52,900 
291,268  202,217   53,879 

138,  858 
153,  048 
152,070 

1  Movement  of  calves,  July  5-10:  Receipts,  53,549;  shipments  ,12,271;  local  slaughter, 
44,429. 
J  Week  ended  Friday,  July  9. 


Daily  Average  Weight  and  Cost  of  Hogs 

July  5-10,  1926,  with  Comparisons 
[Computed  on  packer  and  shipper  purchases! 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Average: 

July  5-10,  1920. 

June  28-July  3, 
1926 

July  6-11, 1925. 


Chicago 


Wt.  Cost 


Lbs 
(») 
266 
257 
261 
266 
281 

264 

266 

210 


Wt.  Cost 


Per 

100 
lbs. 
(') 
$13.  49 
13.71 
13.29 
12.63 
12.52 

13.20 

13.50 
13.57 


East  St. 
Louis 


Lbs 
210 
225 
224 
221 
217 
179 

219 

217 

215 


Per 

100 
lbs. 
$14. 41 
14.33 
14.20 
13.83 
13.59 
14.12 

14.04 

14.41 
14.01 


Fort 
Worth 


Wt.  Cost 


Lbs. 
211 
203 
213 
199 
225 
211 

209 

264 
210 


Per 
100 
lbs. 
$14.61 
14.77 
14.  52 
14.71 
13.50 
14.04 

14.48 

14.48 
12.88 


Kansas 
City 


Wt.  Cost 


Lbs. 
214 
235 
232 
241 
244 
275 

239 

236 

229 


Omaha 


Wt.  Cost 


Per 
100 
lbs. 
$13.  81 
13.  98 
13.91 
13.50 
13.11 
12.65 


Lbs. 
(') 
272 
277 
281 
233 
281 


13.64    279 

13.89,  275 
13.48'  253 


Per 
100 
lbs. 
(') 

13.14 
12.84 
12.33 
11.93 
11.99 

12.48 

12.8' 

12.84 


St.  Paul 


Wt.   Cost 


Lbs. 
(') 
271 

290 
292 
2S7 
280 

284 

23G 
265 


Per 

100 
lbs. 
(') 

12.43 
12.  48 
12.02 
11.45 
11.40 

12.09 

12.54 
12.  44 


i  Holiday. 


Boston  Woo!  Market  Quotations 


Values  of  wool  on  the  Boston  market  held  firm  during  the 
week  July  6-12,  although  trading  was  not  active. 


64's,  70's,  80's  (fine)  strictly  combing 

G4's,  70's,  80's  (fine)  French  combing 

64's,  70's,  80's  (fine)  clothing 

68's,  GO's  04  blood)  strictly  combing 

68's,  60's  (H  blood)  French  combing 

58's,  60's  0,i  blood)  clothing 

56's  (5J  blood)  Strictly  combing 

6fi's  i%  blood)  clothing... 

48's,  60's  (Kblood)  strictly  combing 

4fi's  (low  ii  blood)  strictly  combing 

30's,  40's,  44's  (common  and  braid) 


Grease  basis 
tteece ' 


Per  pound 
$0.  44-$0.  45 


.30-    .37 
.44 


.30- 
.43- 


.30- 
.37- 


Scoured  basis 


Fleece 


Per  pound 

$1.07-$  I.  12 

.  98-  1.  00 


.93- 
.93- 
.89- 
.85- 
.80- 


.71-  .72 

.72-  .75 

.68-  .70 

.63-  .70 


Territory 


Per  pound 
$1.  15-$1.  17 
1.  00-  1.  05 
.95-  .98 
1.00-  1.02 
.93-  .95 
.88- 
.89- 
.79- 


.68- 
.08- 


.90 
.91 
.80 
.81 
.70 
.70 


i  The  better  class  of  Michigan,  New  York,  Wisconsin  aud  Missouri  wool  It-it 
less.  Kentucky  aud  similar  wool  2t~tt  higher  depending  on  the  particular  lot 
oflered. 
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Fresh  Meat  Supplies  Reduced 

Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago 

Reduced  supplies  of  most  classes  of  fresh  meats  at  Atlantic 
seaboard  markets  and  Chicago  offset  to  some  extent  the  short- 
ened period  of  trading  during  the  week  July  5-9  due  to  the 
holiday  on  Monday.  The  veal  supply  at  New  York,  which 
was  around  25  %  larger  than  a  week  earlier,  was  the  only  impor- 
tant exception.  Receipts  of  cow  beef  and  mutton  were  light, 
and  most  other  classes  moderate  at  eastern  markets.  At  Chi- 
cago the  supply  curtailment  was  more  noticeable  in  the  case  of 
beef  and  veal  than  in  other  classes.  At  the  close  of  the  week  at 
eastern  markets  beef  and  pork  prices  were  generally  lower  than 
a  week  earlier,  veal  steady  to  slightly  higher,  mutton  $l-$2 
higher,  and  lamb  $1  higher  to  $1  lower.  Veal  at  Chicago  closed 
steady  to  $2  higher,  but  other  classes  showed  price  declines. 

Beef.  The  price  spread  between  choice  and  common  grades 
of  beef  widened  at  eastern  markets,  due  to  the  increase  in  num- 
bers of  the  lower  grades.  At  Boston,  steer  beef,  grading  from 
the  top  of  good  well  into  choice,  was  fairly  plentiful  and  there 
was  an  ample  supply  of  low  medium  and  common  kinds,  but 
little  in  between.  Grass  steer  beef  at  New  York  was  hard  to 
move  for  the  first  time  this  year,  and  sold  mostly  from  $2-$3 
under  the  preceding  week.  Good  and  choice  grade  kinds  were 
plentiful,  choice  yearling  carcasses  selling  up  to  $18.50  or  better 
and  similar  kinds  of  weightier  averages  up  to  $17.50  or  slightly 
above,  while  grassers  sold  downwards  to  $9.50.  At  Philadel- 
phia the  bulk  of  offerings  were  of  medium  and  common  grades. 
Supplies  at  Chicago  consisted  mainly  of  medium  and  good  grade 
kinds,  although  choice  carcasses  were  more  plentiful  than  usual. 
A  fairly  active  trade  early  in  the  week  held  prices  on  a  steady 
to  50^  higher  basis,  but  later  in  the  week  declines  of  around  500 
were  enforced.  The  cow  beef  market  suffered  from  the  com- 
petition offered  by  the  lower  grades  of  steer  beef  at  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  declines  at  the  former  point  ranging  from 
$l-$2,  while  the  Philadelphia  prices  declined  500-Sl.  Boston 
closed  steady  to  500  higher  and  Chicago  unchanged. 

Veal.  Demand  was  fair  and  the  market  had  a  generally  firm 
undertone.  Receipts  of  vealers  at  Boston  were  the  lightest  of 
the  season,  but  calf  carcass  receipts  increased  proportionately. 
Sales  of  selected  choice  vealers  at  New  York  were  made  up  to 
$26.  Calf  carcasses  in  good  flesh  condition  sold  from  $19- $22 
at  that  market.  Supplies  of  vealers  at  Chicago  were  unusually 
light  for  the  season  and  opening  advances  of  $l-$2  were  held 
consistently  throughout  the  week. 

Lamb.  Except  at  Boston,  the  bulk  of  receipts  fell  within 
the  medium  and  common  grades.  Receipts  ranged  from  light 
to  moderate,  but  demand  was  rather  slow.  Prices  on  all  grades 
advanced  $1  at  Boston,  while  other  markets  closed  weak  to  $1 
lower. 

Mutton.  Demand  was  fairly  good  at  eastern  markets,  but 
dragged  at  Chicago,  where  buyers  evinced  little  interest  in  the 
light  supplies.  Price  gains  were  the  rule  at  eastern  markets, 
Boston  closing  $l-$2  higher  and  other  points  mostly  $1  higher. 
At  Chicago  the  bulk  of  supplies  were  light  weight  wethers 
which  sold  at  a  price  range  of  $13-$22  per  100  pounds,  the  latter 
price  being  paid  for  the  best  kinds  suitable  for  lamb  substitutes. 

Pork.  The  seasonal  increase  in  the  percentage  of  heavy  loins 
resulted  in  an  oversupply,  best  demand  being  centered  on  the 
lighter  averages.  All  averages,  however,  suffered  more  or  less 
from  the  limited  outlet,  lighter  averages  closing  weak  to  $1 
lower,  while  heavies  were  mostly  $l-$3  lower. 


Chicago  Wholeasle  Prices  of  Cured  Pork  and  Pork  Products  ' 

July  5-10, 1926,  with  Comparisons 
[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


Commodity 


Hams  No.  1,  smoked,  14-16  lbs.  average 
Hams  No.  2,  smoked,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Picnics,  smoked,  4-8  lbs.  average 

Bacon  No.  1,  6-8  lbs.  average.. _ 

Bacon  No.  2,  6-8  lbs.  average. 

Bellies,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Backs,  dry  salt,  14-16  lbs.  average 

Kettle  rendered  lard,  tierces 

Pure  lard,  tierces 

Lard  substitutes,  tierces 


July 

June  28- 

July 

5-10, 

July  3, 

6-11, 

1926 

1926 

1925 

37.00 

38.00 

32.00 

34.00 

35.00 

29.50 

24.50 

25.50 

19.88 

45.00 

46.00 

40.50 

41.50 

42.00 

35.25 

23.00 

23.50 

26.75 

17.50 

17.50 

19.50 

19.50 

19.50 

19.12 

18.50 
17.50 

18.50 
17.50 

18.12 
14.12 

3-year 
average ' 


25. 
22. 
15. 
32. 
26. 
17. 
13. 
3  16. 
14. 
13. 
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Average  Wholesale  Prices  of  Western  Dressed  Fresh  Meats 

July  5-10,  1926,  with  Comparisons 
[In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 


1  Based  on  average  prices  to  retailers. 

2  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks: 
1924;  July  6-11,  1925. 

3  2-year  average. 


July  9-14,  1923;    July  7-12, 


Chicago 

New  York 

Kind  and  grade ' 

July 
5-10, 
1926 

Juno 

28- 
July3, 

1926 

July 
6-11, 
1925 

Three 
year 
aver- 
age1 

July 
5-10, 
1926 

June 

28- 
July3, 

1926 

July 
6-11, 
1925 

Three 
year 
aver- 
age 2 

Beef  and  Veal 

Beef: 
Steer- 
Choice — 

700  lbs.  up 

700  lbs.  down 

Good— 

700  lbs.  up 

700  lbs.  down 

Medium,    all 

weights 

15.94 
16.94 

14.75 
15.62 

14.00 

12.50 

13.50 
12.25 
11.00 

21.00 
19.00 
16.50 
14.00 

16.20 
17.20 

15.20 
15.95 

14.25 

12.55 

13.50 
12.25 
11.00 

19.60 
17.60 
15.00 
13.50 

}l9.25 

j-17.  50 

14.50 

11.00 

14.00 
11.25 
8.70 

18.00 
15.90 
13.40 
10.50 

18.07 

16.75 

14.97 

12.57 

13.67 
11.43 
9.47 

18.60 
16.60 
14.57 
11.00 

/16.  75 
\17.  25 

/15.  94 
\16.  25 

13.31 

11.19 

13.38 
12.50 
11.12 

23.50 
21.00 
19.50 
17.00 

20.50 
19.00 
16.00 
15.00 

(29.  25 

17.25 
17.75 

16.50 
16.55 

14.50 

13. 00 

14.00 
13.50 
12.00 

21.60 
19.20 
17.70 
15.40 

j-20. 00 

|lS.  25 

16.10 

14.00 

14.90 
13.  05 
11.05 

21.00 
18.  50 
15.70 
12.80 

18.92 

17.50 
15  70 

Common,  all 
weights 

13.72 

Cow — 
Good 

14.47 

Medium 

Common 

13.  02 
11.45 

Veal:» 
Vealers — 
Choice 

20.40 

Good 

Medium 

18.40 
16. 10 

Common 

13.70 

Calf  carcasses — 
Choice 

Good 

17.90 
14.90 
13.60 

30.60 

Medium.. 

Common 

Lamb  and  Mutton 

Lamb: 
Light     to     heavy- 
weight— 
Choice — 
30-42  lbs 

31.00 

31.80 

J30.50 

J28. 10 

24.90 
21.20 

14.50 
12.00 
9.60 

24.75 

28.40 
26.20 
23.00 
20.00 
18.10 

F7.30 
15.80 

29.93 

27.'67 

24.27 
19.17 

14.50 
12.33 
9.50 

19.42 

21.92 
20.12 
17.78 

(<) 

(0 

12.33 

11.50 

ho.  10 

}2S.  60 

26.10 
23.60 

17.00 
14.50 
12.00 

27.00 

29.00 
28.00 
25.60 
23.60 
21.60 

18.00 

16.75 
16.00 
23.00 
15.00 

42-55  lbs... 

30.  97 

Good— 
30-42  lbs __ 

28.75 

29.30 

J27.25 

29.30 

42-55  lbs.... 

29.30 

All  weights- 
Medium 

26.00 
22.00 

12.50 
10.50 
9.00 

27.00 

29.75 
27.75 
25.00 
20.50 
19.00 

20.00 

25.70 
22.20 

13.00 
11.00 
9.50 

25.15 

28.00 
26.00 
23.70 
21.40 
18.90 

19.50 

25.75 
24.75 

14.00 
12.50 
11.00 

30.09 

29.25 
27.38 
25.38 
22.88 
21.62 

21.12 

27.80 
25.50 

14.80 
12.90 
11.00 

29.00 

30.00 
28.50 
26.50 
24.80 
23.60 

21.30 

27.07 

Common 

24.60 

Mutton  (ewes): 

Good 

16.83 

Medium.. 

Common 

14.50 
12.00 

Fresh  Pork  Cuts 

Hams: 
12-16  lb.  average 

Loins: 

8-10  lb.  average 

10-12  lb.  average 

12-15  lb.  average 

15-18  lb.  average 

18-22  lb.  average 

Shoulders: 
New     York     style, 
skinned 

21.33 

22.97 

21.63 

20.00 

(«) 

(') 

13.25 

Picnics: 
4-6  lb.  average 

12.58 

6-8  lb.  average 

20.00 
26.00 
19.00 

20.50 
25.90 
19.00 

»  12.  75 

Butts,  Boston  style 

Spare  ribs 

24.19 
15.00 

24.35 
15.00 

22.70 
14.20 

15.78 
9.15 

16.87 
11.17 

1  Changes  in  weight  specifications  for  steer,  calf,  veal,  and  lamb  carcasses  were 
made  on  October  5,  1925. 

'  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  July  9-14,  1923;  July  7-12,  1924; 
July  6-11,  1925. 

•  Skin  on. 

4  Average  price  for  corresponding  week  of  1925  only. 

5  2-year  average. 


Beef  Steers  Sold  Out  of  First  Hands  at  Chicago  for  Slaughter 

July  5-10,  1926,  with  Comparisons 


Number  of  head 

Per  cent  of  to- 
tal by  grades 

Average  weight 
(pounds) 

Average  price  per 
100  pounds 

Grade 

July 
6-10, 
1926 

June 
28- 

July 

3, 

1926 

July 
6-11, 
1925 

July 
5-10, 
1926 

June 
28- 
July 
3, 
1926 

July 
6-11, 
1925 

July 
5-10, 
1926 

June 
28- 

July 
3, 

1926 

July 
5-11, 

1925 

July 

5-10, 
1926 

June 
28- 

July 
3, 

1926 

July 

6-11, 
1925 

Choice  and 

prime 

Good 

Medium . . 
Common.. 

6,808 
10,  955 
9,060 
1,561 

6,575 
13,  433 
9,974 
1,160 

6,720 
9,095 
9,297 
2,181 

24.0 
38.6 
31.9 
5.6 

21.1 

43.2 
32.0 
3.7 

24.6 
33.3 
34.1 
8.0 

1,167 

1,134 

972 

930 

1,223 

1,121 

952 

878 

1,219 

1,095 

1,035 

877 

$10. 15 
9.93 
9.19 
7.84 

$10. 17 
9.69 
9.11 
8.06 

$13. 14 
11.54 
9.68 
7.56 

Total.... 

28,384 

31, 152 

27,  293 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1,079 

1,079 

1,088 

9.67 

9.59 

11.12 
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Average  Prices  of  Livestock,  July  5-10,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

[In  dollars  par  100  pounds] 


Classification 


Chicago 


July 

5- 

10, 
1926 


June 
28- 
July 
3, 

1926 


July 
6- 
11, 

1S25 


3- 

year 
aver- 
age i 


East  St.  Louis 


July 
5- 
10, 
1926 


June 
23- 

July 
3, 

1926 


July 
6- 

11, 

1925 


3- 

year 
aver- 


Fort 
Worth 


July 
5- 
10, 

1926 


July 
6- 

11, 

1925 


Kansas  City 


July 
5- 
10, 

1926 


June 

28- 

July 

3, 

1926 


July 
6- 
n, 

1925 


3- 

year 
aver- 


Omaha 


July 
5- 
10, 

1926 


June 
28- 
July 
3, 

1926 


July- 
e- 
ll, 

1925 


3- 

year 

aver- 
age * 


South  St.  Paul 


July 
5- 
10, 
1926 


June 
28- 

July 
3, 

1926 


July 
6- 
11. 
1925 


3- 
year 
aver- 
age' 


Cattle 

Slaughter  cattle  and  calves: 

Steers  (l,5001bs.  up)  good  and  choice 

Steers  (1,100-1,500  lbs.)— 

Choice 

Good.. _ _ 

Medium - 

Common 

Steers  (1,100  lbs.  down)— 

Choice 

Good.. _ 

Medium  ___ 

Common -. 

Low  cutter  and  cutter 

Yearling  steers  and  heifers- 
Good  and  choice  (850  lbs.  down) 

Heifers— 

Good  and  choice  (850  lbs.  up)  _ 

Common    and    medium     (all 

weights) 

Cows- 
Good  and  choice .. 

Common  and  medium. 

Low  cutter  and  cutter.. 

Bulls- 
Good  and  choice  (1,500  lbs.  up) a 
Good    and    choice   (1,500  lbs 
down,  yearlings  excluded)... 
Cutter  to  medium 

Calves  (milk-fed  excluded — 


9.87   9. 

10.  32  10. 
9.82  9. 
9.13  9. 
7.79 


Medium  to  choice  4. 


Cull  and  common 

Vealers — 

Medium  to  choice 

Cull  and  common. 

Feeder  and  stocker  cattle  and  calves:5 
Steers  (800  lbs.  up)  good  and  choice 
Steers  (800  lbs.  up)  common  and 

medium 

Steers  (SOOlbs.down)  good  and  choice 
Steers    (800   lbs.    down)   common 

and  medium 

Heifers,  common  to  choice 

Cows,  common  to  choice 

Calves  (steers),  common  to  choice.. 

Hogs 

Top  (highest  price  not  average) 

Bulk  of  sales.. _ 

Heavy  weight  (250-350  lbs.)  medium- 
choice 

Medium  weight  (200-250  lbs.)  medium- 
choice. _ 

Light  weight  (160-200  lbs.)  common- 
choice 

Light  lights  (130-160  lbs.)  common- 
choice 

Packing  hogs— smooth  and  rough8 

Slaughter  pigs  (90-130  lbs.)  medium- 
choice •_. 

Feeder  and  stocker  pigs  (70-130  lbs.) 
medium  choice _ 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Slaughter  sheep  and  lambs: 
Lambs- 
Light  and  handy  weight  (84  lbs. 

down)  medium-choice 

All  weights,  cull  and  common.. 
Yearling  wethers,  medium-choice. . 

Ewes,  common-choice 

Ewes,  cull 

Feeding  sheep  and  lambs: 

Feeding  lambs,  medium-choice 


10.  50 
10.06 
9.12 
7.65 
6.29 

9.86 

8.97 

7.39 

7.28 
5.58 
4.31 

6.70 

6.88 
5.95 

7.25 
5.62 

11.38 
7.84 

8.66 

7.30 
8.50 

7.00 
6.18 
5.25 


6.70 


5.95 


.  6 ! 


13.  26 


13.49 

14.00 

14.  25 

14.30 
11.58 

14.18 


14.  09  14. 
11.5011. 


14.53 


12.09 
5.75 
3.00 

13.32 


"13.  33 


12.56 

13.14 
11.64 
9.71 
7.62 

13.06 
11.  60 
9.65 
7.25 
5.38 

11.92 

10.42 

7.85 

7.54 
4.79 
3.28 

5.78 

6.38 
4.50 

7.70 
4.50 

11.42 
8.18 

7.75 

6.62 
7.50 

6.25 
5.12 
3.75 


14.75 
13.61 

13.62 

13.83 

13.71 

13. 53 
12.15 

13.12 


14.46 
11.58 
11.42 
6.38 
3.00 


14.75 
9.29 


9.36 

9.47 

9.33 

9.08 
»  6. 48 

,'6.12 


13.  85 
10.55 
11.03 
5.39 
2.37 

11.82 


10.25 
9.61 
8.22 
6.42 

10.50 
9.89 
8.30 
6.30 
5.12 

9.92 

8.00 

7.00 

6.78 
5.  55 
4.15 

6.50 

6.62 
5.20 

\  7.50 

5.75 

10.22 
6.50 

f  8.20 

1  6.82 
8.02 

6.50 
5. 
4.  SO 


10.25 
9.75 
8.39 
6.54 

10.35 
9.83 
8.42 
6.42 
5.15 

10.08 

8.00 

7.25 

6. 

5.65 

4.15 

6.50 

6.62 
5.42 

7.50 
5.75 

9.90 
6.50 

8.50 

7.00 
8.25 

6.75 
6.12 
4.88 


11.25 
9.02 


5.55 


7.42 


11.49 
10.03 
9.01 
6.82 

11.24 
10.33 
8.68 
6.43 
4.39 


6.53 
4.83 
2.96 


5.96 
4.12 

"7.60 

i'6.62 

4.12 

9.26 
5.30 


3  6.  36 
3  6.12 
3  4.00 


6. 15|  7. 
5.36    5. 


7.16 
6.04 
6.25 
4.38 


6.30 


5. 

4.64 

3.72 


5.62 
4.50 


f7 

5.78 


8.85 
6.02 


(7.50 


16.00 
7.50 


15.00 
14.26 

13.68 

14.08 

14.22 

14.40 
HI.  42 

14.45 
14.13 


15.00 
14.50 

14. 12 

14.38 

14.  46 

14.61 
12.14 

14. 

14.36 


14.  75 
14.  15 

14.03 

14.10 

14.00 

13.74 
11.98 

13.18 
12.44 


14.75 
9.69 

9.57 

9.65 

9.54 


15.25 

13.96 
14.58 
14. 63 


9.23 
/3  6. 101,.-, 
V5.93/U 


14.  22 
25 


8.72 
8.05 


13.65 
10.82 
10.70 
4.25 
2.15 


13.5313.58!  12.87 


10.  78  10.  32 
10.70  10.55 
4.25  4.75 
2.25    2.00 


9.  12 
10.20 
4.42 
2.00 


13.75 
14.-12 


9.48 

9.82 
8.96 
7.74 
6.32 


10.00 
9. 

7.92 
.  12'  6.  44 

.  50!  5.  22 


.  88  9.  54 

.  58  8. 14 

.  00  6.  41 

.  50  6. 

.  941  5.  20 


35 


4.07 
6.00 


0.38 
5.18 


7.50 


4. 18;  5.  00 


.  12;  9.  65 
.  15'  6.  25 


5.12 


75 


05 


6.  32 
6.20 
4.73 
6.87 


10  14.  00 
36J13.  64 

33:13.  39 

51 13.  87 

1214. 11 

30  14.  24 
62  11. 46 

.5014.88 
...115.52 


9.51 

9.88 
9.13 
7.97 
6.48 

10.  00 
9.34 
8.14 
6.55 
5.25 

9.62 

8.16 

6.48 

7.08 
5.45 
4.24 


6.38 
5.18 

7.30 
5.00 

9.55 
6.35 

8.32 

6.82 
8.40 

6.45 
6.25 
4. 
7.00 


14.80 
14.04 

13.75 

14.18 

14.39 

14.48 
11.97 

15.04 
15.40 


11.2512. 

8.  50!  8. 
10.001  9. 

5.  25    4. 

2.33    2. 


OS  13.  85  13.  92 
9510.  58'10.62 
50  10.  82  11.  00 
82:  5.20  4.85 
50    2.35    2.20 


11.94 

12.59 
11.30 
9.27 
6.61 

12.50 
11.14 
9. 
6.32 
4.14 

11.42 

9.72 

6.44 

6, 
4. 
2.97 

5.12 

5.62 
3.87 


3.95 

9.00 
6.15 

7.33 

5.34 
7.16 

5.14 
5.31 
3.69 
5.82 


14.25 
13.55 

13.52 

13.58 

13.35 

13.18 
12.08 

12.65 
12.65 


13.92 
10.  35 
10.52 
5.68 
2.50 


9.44 

9.88 
9.32 

8.  42 
7.  OOj 

10.  02 

9.  28) 

8.42; 
7.00 
5.58 

9.30 

8. 38 

6.52 

7.18; 
5.44| 
4.  29i 


9.48 

9. 
9.23 
8.36 
6.92 

9.94 
9.24 
8.38 
6.92 
5.50 

9.29 

8.41 

6.63 

7.28 
5.66 
4.40 


6.30:  6. 


5  6.  78 


P6.  25 


6.42 
5.25 


7.00 


8.28 
5.91 

8.30 

6.90 
8.38 

6.65 
6.38 
4.  94 
6.  87 


6.42 
5.26 


.90 


8.35 
5.85 

8.42 

7.00 
8.50 

6.75 
6.38 
6.00 
6.92 


14.  45  14.  40 
12.  62;12. 90 


12.  86,13.  24 

13.  42  13.  64 


13.97 


11.28 


14.08 

13.98 
11.58 


13.  62  13.  SO 
10.8llll.  12 
10.  81111.  25 


5.29 
2.78 


12.81 


5.25 
2.75 


13.00 


12.04 

12.54 
11.38 
9.56 
7.06 

12.38 
11.12 
9.32 
6.87 
4.59 

11.42 

9.92 

6.65 

7.20 

4. 

3.22 

5.10 

5.33 
3.86 

7.00 
4.12 

8.50 
5.50 

7.53 

6. 
7.36 

5.62 
5.38 
3.88 
6.00 


14.00 
12.74 

13.22 
13.28 
13.18 
12.92 
11.73 

11.20 
11.38 


13.84 
11.28 
10.75 
5.70 
2.88 


9.50 
8.62 
7.25 


9.42 
8.62 
7.25 


10.75 
9.35 
7.32 


9.72 
8.52 
6.91 


14.  00 
8.67 


8.97 


8.80 

3  9.48 

[3  6.  IS 
13  5.88 

3  7.98 

6.92 


13.39 
10.37 
10.  01 
4.86 
2.31 


12.94    11.75 


9.55 
8.68 
7.25 
5.12 

8.92 

8.12 

6.3S 


5.38 
4.00 


6.25 


6.38 
5.12 


6.00 
4.25 

9.06 
5.38 

7.62 

6.50 
7.62 

6.12 
/  5.  75 
\  5.00 

5.75 


9.42 
8.62 
7.25 
5.12 

8.92 

8.12 

6.38 

6. 

5.38 

4.00 

6.25 

6.38 
5.12 

6.00 
4.25 

8.65 
5.25 

7.62 

6.50 
7.62 

6.12 
5.75 
5.00 
5.75 


1U.  w 

9.20 
7.02 
5.08 

y.  d» 
8.34 
6.52 
4.45 

10.43 

9.33 

8.52 

8.09 

5.88 

5.75 

1;  ;> 
4.58 
3.00 

6.36 
4.31 
2.65 

5.28 

5.65 
4.20 

5.51 
3.92 

6.40{: 


\35.  58 
4.  15     4. 17 


8.90 
5.90 


6.88 


5.75 
6.62, 


8.19 
5.33 


•3  6.38 


3  5.70 


i:  I}33-46 


5.35 


14.35 
12.38 

13.24 

13.54 

13.72 

13.84 
►11.28 

14.32 
14.33 


13.  12 
10.72 


14.35 
12.88 

13.52 

13.88 

14.12 

14.35 
11.62 

14.60 
14.60 


13.38 
11.00 


5.20 


14.00    14.00 
12.  62     8.  55 


13.07 

13.22 

13.03 

12.88 
11.56 

13.  10 
13.10 


13.  62 
10.82 


6.  25 
2.50 


5.  25 
2.50 


2.3S 


8.93 


8.98 

8.80 
(3  6.16 
(3  5.80 

3  9.50 


12.92 
9.87 

10.13 
4.60 
1.95 


'  Based  on  average  prices  for  the  following  weeks:  July  9-14,  1923;  July  7-12,  1924;  July  6-11,  1925. 

2  No  comparable  grade  prior  to  July  I,  1925. 

8  2-year  averse 

<  Prior  to  July  1,  1925,  classed  as  190-260  lbs.  and  260  lbs.  up. 

'Prior  to  July  1,  1925,  all  grades  were  combined  under  hoavy  and  under  light  weight  steers.     Cows  and  heifers  were  also  combined. 

•Prior  to  July  1,  1925,  smooth  and  rough  reported  separately. 


Fat  Cattle  Scarce  in  Australia 

Buyers  are  having  some  difficulty  finding  fat  cattle  in  Austra- 
lia, according  to  the  May  7  issue  of  the  Country  Life  and  Stock 
and  Station  Journal.  New  South  Wales  was  buying  in  Queens- 
land, Victoria  buying  in  New  South  Wales,  and  Victorian  cattle 
were  being  sent  to  Adelaide.  Two  of  Sydney's  biggest  meat 
operators  were  bringing  fat  cattle  direct  from  Queensland,  over 


one  thousand  head  a  week,  although  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  extent  of  supplies  of  fat  cattle  for  Sydney  available  in 
Queensland,  states  Country  Life.  It  is  probable  that  during 
the  winter  months  (June,  July,  August)  Sydney  will  be  a  better 
market  than  Brisbane  for  those  Queensland  cattle  owners  who 
arc  not  too  isolated,  as  prices  in  Sydney  arc  higher.  The  high 
prices  of  beef  in  Australia  and  the  comparative  scarcity  this 
year  will  probably  curtail  beef  shipments  abroad. 
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Weights  and  Prices  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Steers  at 

July  5-10,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

Chicago 

1 

Number  of 
bead 

Per  cent  of 

total  by 

weight  ranges 

Average  weight 
(pounds) 

Average  price 
per  100  pounds 

Weight  range 
1 
i 

July 
5-10, 
1926 

June! 

28-  |  July 
July.6-11, 

3,      1925 
1923 

July 
5-10. 
1926 

June 
28- 

Julv 
3, 

1926 

June 
6-11, 

1925 

July 
5-10, 
1926 

June 
28- 

Julv 
3. 

1926 

July 
6-11, 
1926 

July 
5-10, 
1926 

June 
28- 

July 
3, 

1926 

July 
6-11, 
1925 

1,001  lbs.  up 

«! 

3.0 
5.8 
21.2 
15.1 
54.9 

1,008 
968 
844 
733 
580 

"972 
842 
735 
633 

$7.24 
7.19 
6.53 

$7.50 
7.41 
7.60 
7.99 
7.24 

901-1,000  lbs 

49       48 
179|    260 
127|     133 
462]     242 

24.1 
31.3 
44.6 

7.0 
38.1 
19.5 
35.4 

861 
750 
670 

$6.30 

801-900  lbs __ 

701-800  lbs 

700  lbs  down 

87 
113 
161 

7.03 
6.10 
6.61 

Total 

361 

842;     683 

100.  0 

100.  o  ioo  n 

741 

695 

756 

6.94 

7.48 

6.66 

Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 

July  3-9,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

Cattle  and  calves 

Hogs 

Sheep 

Origin  and  destina- 
tion 

July  3-9, 
1926 

Per  cent 
of  aver- 
age of 
corre- 
sponding 

week 

1923,  1924, 

1925 

July  3-9, 
1926 

Per  cent 
of  aver- 
age of 
corre- 
sponding 

week 

1923, 1924, 

1925 

July  3-9, 
1926 

Per  cent 
of  aver- 
age of 
corre- 
sponding 

week 

1923, 1924, 

1925 

Market  origin: 

Chicago 

1,051 

428- 

2,  542 

1,603 

616 

6,563 

237 

1,915 

1,181 

4,660 

2,766 

1,  201 

71.8 
16.6 
106.1 
98.9 
66.5 
74.6 
35.5 
85.0 
113.9 
126.3 
123.4 
102.1 

4,547 
8,306 

72.1 

Denver 

63.2 

East  St.  Louis  . 

Fort  Worth 

1,021 

652 

2,183 

184.3 

Kansas  City 

Oklahoma  City 

640 

902 

128 

24 

1,015 

1,287 

2,207 

342 

281.9 
113.0 
304.8 
54.5 
252.5 
118.7 
448.6 
149.3 

156.7 
71.1 

Omaha _ 

6,205 

1,879 

269 

168 

1,623 

91.3 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Paul 

Sioux  City 

Wichita...1 

96.4 
142.  3 
53.2 

Total. 

24,763 

32 

163 

389 

4,747 

2,351 

5,892 

1,747 

94 

88 

134 

551 

454 

1,666 

7 

2,001 

69 

226 

1,559 

618 

899 

35 

161 

683 

21 

85.8 

6,545 

114.7 

26,  853 

79.9 

State  destination: 
Arizona       

California 

154 

13.3 

Colorado 

22.4 
112.0 
143.3 
123.3 
56.2 
64.4 
209.5 



8,306 
1,847 
3,867 
3,101 
2,031 
91 

68.6 

Illinois 

584 
1,222 
2,670 
1,048 

132.1 
359.4 
227.6 
449.8 

139.0 

Indiana 

Iowa 

193.8 
69.5 

Kansas 

88.5 

Kentucky 

78.4 

Maryland 

Massachusetts . 

* 

-    1 

Michigan 

95.8 
53.9 
58.3 

218 
180 
369 

298.6 
43.7 
78.5 

1 

Minnesota 

Missouri     .  ... 

170 
2,456 

27.8 
66.7 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey..... 

49.6 
383.3 
111.3 
146.8 

71.7 
129.9 

24 

18.5 

2,705 

155.5 

New  York 

Ohio 

76 

1,034 
310 

169.0 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania. . 

Rhode  Island- 

South  Dakota.. 

21.4 
92.4 

Texas 

268 

125.8 

Utah.... 

West  Virginia.. 

100 

156.2 

Wisconsin 

176 

45.6 

Wyoming 

564 

Total 

24,  763 

85.8 

6,545 

114.7 

26, 853 

79.9 

Season's  Comparisons  of  Stocker  and  Feeder  Shipments 


July  3,  1926  to  July  9,  1926... 

Same  period  one  year  ago. 

Same  period  two  years  ago 

Same  period  three  years  ago . 

Current  period  as  per  cent  of  average  of  three 
previous  periods 


Cattle  and 
calves 


24, 763 
30, 385 
17, 450 
38,  706 

85.8 


Hogs 


6, 545 
6, 169 

2,678 
8,275 

114.7 


Sheep 


26, 853 
20, 873 
43,  627 
36,  312 

79.9 


Wool  Imports  at  Three  Ports 

Imports  of  wool  through  the  port  of  Boston  during  the  week 
July  5-10,  1926,  amounted  to  453,204  lbs.  grease,  24,133  lbs. 
scoured,  607,253  lbs.  mohair  and  620  lbs.  alpaca,  valued  at 
$372,698;  imports  through  the  port  of  Philadelphia  amounted 
to  355,470  lbs.  grease,  valued  at  $75,547,  and  imports  through 
the  port  of  New  York  amounted  to  330,799  lbs.  grease,  valued 
at  $73,062. 
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Moderate  Potato  Crop  but  Plenty  of  Fruit 

Produce  shipments  during  the  week  ended  July  10  were  run- 
ning considerably  heavier  than  a  year  ago,  because  of  the  larger 
volume  of  watermelons,  tomatoes,  peaches,  and  pears.  Move- 
ment of  28  fruits  and  vegetables  had  increased  to  23,820  cars, 
or  an  average  of  almost  4,000  per  week  day.  Cantaloupe  ship- 
ments were  only  half  as  numerous  as  last  July,  in  consequence 
of  the  early  closing  of  the  Imperial  Valley  deal  and  the  delayed 
movement  from  Arizona  and  Arkansas.  Price  changes  were 
mostly  downward,  except  for  lettuce.  Various  markets  seem 
to  have  received  more  cars  than  they  can  handle  with  a  profit 
to  shipper  and  grower. 

Warnings  by  agricultural  authorities  against  excessive  }"  'ant- 
ing of  potatoes  this  year  seem  to  have  been  effective.  Estimat- 
ed plantings  throughout  the  United  States  aggregate  3,202.000 
acres,  or  only  about  2%  more  than  in  1925.  Most  of  the  in- 
crease is  in  the  West.  July  1  condition  was  not  quite  up  to  the 
average  of  recent  summers,  but  indicated  production  is  334,- 
044,000  bushels.  This  would  be  about  8,000,000  more  than 
last  season's  short  crop  but  62,000,000  less  than  the  five-year 
average.  Figuring  the  population  as  117,136,000  the  apparent 
per  capita  would  be  2.85  bushels  or  slightly  less  than  last  July's 
estimate.  However,  conditions  from  now  until  final  harvest 
may  so  change  as  to  increase  this  figure  considerably.  Indicated 
gains  over  last  season  are  shown  for  Virginia,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Idaho,  and  Washington. 
Other  leading  States  may  not  produce  as  many  potatoes  as 
in  1925. 

POTATO    SHIPMENTS    CONTINUE    ACTIVE 

Car-lot  shipments  from  southern  sections  continued  active  but 
had  decreased  to  4,900  cars  because  of  the  passing  of  the  peak 
on  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and  the  near  closing  of  the  season 
in  North  Carolina  and  Oklahoma.  Norfolk  district  movement 
was  still  fairly  heavy,  while  shipments  from  Maryland  East 
Shore,  Kansas,  a'  d  Missouri  were  fast  increasing.  Virginia 
originated  two-thirds  of  the  week's  total  output.  Two  or  three 
cars  of  old  potatoes  still  were  coming  from  Maine  each  day. 
Heavy  movement  of  the  early  crop  was  expected  to  begin  this 
week  in  Utah  and  Idaho.  Shipment  of  600  cars  is  anticipated 
in  Utah  between  now  and  August  15. 

Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  f.  o.  b.  prices  advanced  to  $4.25- 
$4.50  per  barrel  just  after  the  July  4  holiday  but  by  the  end  of 
the  week  were  a  dollar  below  that  range,  500  below  the  previous 
week's  closing  price,  and  nearly  $2  less  than  quotations  at  the 
same  time  last  season.  Growers  in  the  Kaw  Valley  of  Kansas 
were  receiving  $1.75-$2  per  100  pounds  for  best  sacked  Cobblers, 
or  500  lower  than  a  year  ago.  Haulings  were  light  and  demand 
slow.  On  the  Western  Slope  of  Colorado  the  f.  o.  b.  market 
had  declined  to  $1.80-$1.85.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
Cobblers  dropped  to  a  jobbing  range  of  $3-$5  per  barrel  in 
most  cities,  but  Bliss  Triumphs  from  South  Central  States 
held  up  fairly  well  at  $2.50-83.50  per  100  pounds.  Chicago 
and  New  York  each  received  670  cars  of  potatoes.  A  year  ago 
Virginia  Cobblers  were  selling  at  $5  and  $6  per  barrel,  with  some 
trading  at  $6.50. 

Apples,  peaches,  and  pears  each  showed  an  average  condi- 
tion on  July  1  from  12%  to  14%  better  than  the  average  condi- 
tion reported  on  that  date  during  the  last  ten  years.  In  parts 
of  the  northeastern  States  the  season  is  so  late  that  the  June 
drop  of  apples  had  hardly  begun  on  July  1  and  prospects  may 
still  change  materially. 

The  preliminary  estimate  of  208,412,000  bushels  of  apples 
suggests  an  increase  of  36,706,000  bushels  over  the  total  crop 
harvested  in  1925.  The  estimated  commercial  crop  of 
37,514,000  barrels  is  about  13%  larger  than  last  year.  With 
the  exception  of  Idaho,  the  Western  States  will  ship  more 
apples  this  season;  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California  show 
a  combined  increase  of  2,753,000  barrels,  or  25%.  Among  the 
Eastern  States,  Virginia  expects  to  more  than  double  her  esti- 
mated 1925  output,  with  West  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  show- 
ing heavy  increases.  Decreases  in  New  York  and  Michigan, 
however,  partly  offset  the  gains  in  other  eastern  sections. 
Recent  quotations  on  early  apples  from  Tennessee,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Delaware  ranged  $l-$3  per  bushel  basket,  accord- 
ing to  variety.  Shipments  of  summer  apples  during  the  seven 
days  increased  rapidly  to  670  cars,  or  just  about  the  same  as  a 
year  ago. 
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Peach  crop  prospects  so  improved  during  June  that  the  July 
estimate  showed  a  total  of  61,680,000  bushels,  or  about  3,000,000 
more  than  originally  forecast  and  15,000,000  more  than  in  1925. 
Important  gains  during  the  month  were  600,000  bushels  in 
Georgia,  400,000  in  Arkansas,  and  about  200,000  each  in  South 
Carolina,  New  York,  and  Washington.  If  Georgia  produces 
8,778,000  bushels,  as  now  expected,  it  would  be  more  than  the 
heavy  Georgia  crop  of  two  years  ago  and  almost  1,500,000 
bushels  in. excess  of  the  1925  production.  Every  important 
State  except  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  Arkansas,  and  Okla- 
homa probably  will  have  a  considerably  heavier  harvest  of 
peaches  than  last  year.  In  some  cases,  the  increase  will  be 
fourfold  over  the  light  crop  of  1925.  With  the  exception  of 
Oklahoma  and  Texas  the  leading  producing  sections  show  vast 
gains  over  averages  for  the  past  five  years.  Oklahoma  will  have 
practically  no  commercial  crop  this  season.  In  spite  of  Cali- 
fornia's huge  estimated  production  of  20,150,000  bushels,  local 
reports  indicate  such  a  demand  for  peaches  for  drying  that  the 
price  to  growers  is  said  to  have  reached  high  mark  of  12J^^ 
per  pound. 

California's  car-lot  movement  was  gradually  increasing,  but 
Georgia  shipments  were  nearly  three  times  those  of  the  preced- 
ing week  and  reached  a  total  of  3,280  cars.  Movement  of 
Hileys  had  passed  its  peak,  and  first  cars  of  Georgia  Belles  were 
rolling.  The  f.  o.  b.  market  was  slow  and  closed  lower  at  $1- 
$1.20  per  six-basket  crate  or  bushel  basket  of  Hileys.  City 
jobbing  sales  on  this  variety  had  declined  to  $1.25-$2.50  accord- 
ing to  size  and  condition.  Only  a  few  quotations  were  above 
that  range.  Carmans  were  selling  from  75^  to  $2.25,  highest 
prices  prevailing  in  the  Middle  West.  At  Athens,  Tex.,  the 
Elberta  season  was  opening  with  ring-packed  bushel  baskets 
bringing  $1.75  cash  track. 

Pears. — Condition  of  the  pear  crop  also  improved  and  the 
anticipated  production  now  is  figured  at  24,613,000  bushels, 
compared  with  19,820,000  last  season  and  a  five-year  average  of 
17,707,000.  A  combined  gain  of  at  least  600,000  bushels  oc- 
curred since  June  1  in  the  three  Pacific  Coast  States.  New 
York's  pear  crop  also  improved  considerably  but  is  still  one-fifth 
lighter  than  last  year.  Washington,  Oregon,  and  California 
have  crops  far  above  the  average.  In  fact,  almost  60%  of  the 
total  production  this  season  will  be  in  those  States,  California 
alone  having  more  than  one-third  the  United  States  total. 
Much  of  that  crop,  of  course,  goes  to  canneries.  Movement  of 
920  cars  the  past  week  was  nearly  double  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing period  last  summer. 

Grape  production  in  California  is  estimated  slightly  below  the 
July  figure  a  year  ago,  but  the  final  harvested  California  crop 
was  only  1,817,000  tons,  as  against  the  present  forecast  of 
2,170,560.  New  York,  with  possibly  92,570  tons,  shows  a 
probable  increase  of  40,000  over  last  season,  and  Pennsylvania's 
expected  gain- of  10,500  would  make  a  total  of  21,700  tons  there. 
Michigan  and  Ohio  together  may  have  83,500  tons  of  grapes, 
compared  with  36,000  in  1925.  Further  increases  are  indicated 
for  the  Ozark  region. 

LARGER    CROP    OF    SWEET    POTATOES 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Indications  are  that  sweet  potato  produc- 
tion will  be  almost  10  %  heavier  than  in  1925,  or  about  68,300,000 
bushels.  The  five-year  average  for  this  crop  is  84,460,000. 
Virginia  is  about  the  only  State  approaching  closely  to  average 
production  and  Tennessee  and  Texas  this  year  may  exceed  their 
averages.  Sweet  potato  plantings  in  Virginia  were  increased 
15%  over  those  of  last  season.  Texasr  acreage  shows  a  gain  of 
10%  and  Tennessee  has  a  25%  increase.  Based  on  July  1 
condition,  Georgia's  crop  would  exceed  the  production  of  any 
other  State;  Texas  ranks  second  and  North  Carolina  third.  In 
the  final  harvest  last  year,  Georgia  stood  fifth.  Movement  is 
just  beginning  in  Florida  and  Georgia.  Six  cars  of  new-crop 
sweet  potatoes  rolled  last  week. 

Watermelon  production  totaling  47,225  cars  is  indicated  in 
nine  early  States.  This  is  about  8,500  more  than  last  year. 
The  Texas  crop  is  just  about  double  last  season's  5,600  cars,  and 
Georgia  shows  a  considerable  increase.  Plantings  of  43,000 
acres  in  13  late  watermelon  States  are  the  heaviest  in  recent 
years  and  are  about  9,000  acres  greater  than  last  season.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  increase  is  credited  to  Missouri,  where  17,500 
acres  are  reported.  Shipments  last  week  reached  the  high  total 
of  6,930  cars.  Georgia  originated  3,400,  Florida  1,650,  and 
Texas  835  cars.  Movement  from  all  these  States  was  two  or 
three  times  that  of  the  same  period  in  1925.  Shipping-point 
prices  declined  sharply  and  were  far  below  last  year's  level  at 
this  time,  but  city  quotations  were  fairly  well  maintained. 

Cantaloupe  shipments  passed  their  peak  in  Arizona  on  July 
10,  with  a  record  of  1,050  cars  for  the  week  and  a  total  of  1,900 
to  date.     Quality  of  the  crop  there  is  very  good  and  the  season's 


movement  may  range  between  4,000  and  5,000  cars,  including 
other  varieties  of  melons.  Cash-track  sales  registered  a  de- 
cline of  only  25^  per  standard  crate.  Terminal  markets  were 
somewhat  unsettled  but  mostly  lower.  The  New  York  City 
situation  was  very  weak,  because  of  heavy  supplies.  Esti- 
mated production  of  5,645,000  crates  of  cantaloupes  in  12 
intermediate  States  is  only  slightly  more  than  last  year's  crop. 

Lettuce  markets  were  still  strong.  Western  Iceberg  type 
advanced  to  top  of  $4.50  per  crate  in  many  cities.  California's 
shipments  decreased  to  210  cars,  Washington  forwarded  only 
50,  and  New  York's  lettuce  movement  was  just  getting  under 
way  with  10  cars  daily.  During  the  same  period  last  season, 
New  York  was  rolling  six  times  that  number  of  cars.  In  view 
of  the  delayed  movement  of  this  crop  and  cold  weather  re- 
stricting the  development  of  Colorado  lettuce,  the  supplies  of 
shipped-in  stock  may  be  very  light  until  August.  Colorado's 
plantings  were  increased  about  one-fourth  over  last  season  and 
total  13,240  acres.  New  Mexico's  lettuce  area  was  decreased 
to  1,000  acres,  but  New  York  is  estimated  to  have  heavy 
plantings  of  7,200  acres,  making  the  total  for  six  late  States 
21,710,  the  largest  acreage  in  the  last  six  years. 

Onion  imports  from  Spain  during  the  week  were  equivalent 
to  about  75  carloads.  In  addition,  275  cars  of  domestic  stock 
started  to  market,  chiefly  from  Texas  and  Washington.  Crates 
of  Yellow  Bermudas  were  bringing  only  90^-$  1  cash  at  North 
Texas  loading  stations,  and  city  jobbing  prices  were  generally 
lower  than  during  early  July. 


Carload  Shipments  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
July  4-10  and  Season  to  July  10,  with  Comparisons 


Product 


Apples. __ 

Cabbage 

Cantaloupes 

Celery 

Cherries 

Citrus  fruits,  mixed 

Cucumbers 

Deciduous  Iruit,  mixed.  __ 

Eggplant 

Grapefruit 

Grapes 

Green  peas 

Lemons 

Lettuce 

Melons,  miscellaneous 

Onions 

Oranges 

Peaches 

Pears 

Peppers 

Plums  and  prunes 

Potatoes: 

Sweet 

White- 
Old  crop 

New  crop 

Strawberries 

String  beans 

Tomatoes.. 

Vegetables,  mixed 

Watermelons 


Total 23,818 


July 
4-10, 
1920 


666 

240 

1,514 

67 

85. 

37 

454 

272 

9 

24 
333 
141 
230 
358 
298 
276 
590 
3,458 
921 
113 
263 


15 

4,900 

91 

70 

1,001 

451 

6,932 


June  27- 

July  3, 

1926 


241 
357 
1,391 
110 
134 

62 

627 

247 

3 

24 
118 

21 
334 
386 
360 
263 
699 
1,331 
883 
111 


148 
5, 825 

139 

132 
1,584 

513 
5, 473 


July 
5-11, 
1925 


687 

130 

3,193 

97 
183 

41 
599 
362 

19 

15 
116 
117 
427 
607 
221 
278 
406 
3,031 
651 

75 
208 

12 

137 

6,061 

17 

80 

536 

571 

3,943 


21, 914       21,  720 


Total 

this 

season 

to 
July  10 


1,069 

16, 342 

13, 909 

6, 146 

2,407 

#,242 

5,  204. 

1,  452 

74 

14, 891 

518 

1,718 

9,340 

29,  442 

1,  587 

7, 154^ 

54,  823' 

6,456 

2,253 

931 

2, 877 


Total 

last 

season 

to 
July  11 


505, 945 


1,427 

10,395 

16,223 

8,587 

1,795 

6,235 

6, 107 

1,631 

280 

21,137 

244 

11,982 

8,580 

27, 155 

347 

5,890 

54,044 

9,387 

648 

1,277 

1,832 

12 

252,  549 
'  35,  810 
12,254 
4,410 
14, 999 
18,  571 
18,617 


510,  615 


Total 

last 

season 


127, 723 

39, 012 

30, 159 

21,895 

2,304 

6,452 

8,  496 

6,602 

330 

21,  202 

81, 849 

'2,663 

11,683 

36,  470 

3,031 

31,  352 
59,  581 
40,  743 
21,  237 

2,270 
5,187 

20,  652 

252,  573 

»  220,  4G9 

12,  256 

5,140 

28,  250 

32,  209 
44,128 


955,  049 


1  Incomplete. 


1  Not  Included  in  totals. 


Closing  Car-lot  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  at  Shipping 
Points 

July  5-10,  1926,  with  Comparisons 


Product 

Shipping  point 

Unit  of  sale 

July  5-10, 
1926 

June  28- 

July  3, 

1926 

July  6-11, 
1925 

Potatoes: 

Irish  Cobblers.. 

Do.' 

Cantaloupes: 

Salmon  tints... 

Peaches: 

Hileys 

Eastern  Shore 

points. 
Kaw     Valley 

Dist.,  Kans. 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Macon,  Ga 

Valdbsta,  Ga.. 

Cloth-top 
barrels. 

100  pounds 
sacked. 

Standards 
45's. 

Slx-haskot 
carriers. 

24-30  pound 
average 
(bulk  per 
cor) . 

$3.  25-3. 50 
1. 75-2. 00 

1.50 

1.00-1.20 

75-150. 00; 

$3:  75-4. 00 

1.75 
1.  85-2. 15 
125-200.00 

$.V00-5.  50 
2: 25-2:  50 

2. 15-2.  20 

'1.85-2.15 

Watermelons: 

Tom  Watsons.. 

150-400.00 

1  Carloads  (.  o.  b.  cash  track  to  growers. 


!  Georgia  Elbertas. 


July  17,  1926 
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Arrivals  and  Prices  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  for  the  Week 

July  5-10,  1926,  with  Comparisons1 
POTATOES  (Prices  quoted  on  Virginia  Irish  Cobblers,  cloth-top  barrels) 


Total 

ear-lot  arrivals 

Prices  to  jobbers 

Markets 

Z 
>> 

13 

CO 
IX 

» 
0 

CN 
d 

CO 

•a 
>-> 

o" 
1*. 

1 

>> 

1   CI 

a 

CJ 

>-> 

July  5-10, 1926 

>> 

i  <^» 

cn  <-< 

a 

CM 

CS 

3 

New  York..   

666 
166 
245 

88 
188 

667 
111 
150 

960 
254 
328 
137 
180 
122 
405 
231 
292 

669 
281 
335 

82 
253 

58 
357 
123 
272 

11,  947 
7,316 
5,022 
1,527 
3,630 
2,181 

14,  267 

14,  031 
7,127 
5,609 
1,703 

!  3,-892 
2,054 

11.772 

$3.  50-4.  00 

4.  504.  75 

3.  50-3.  75 

3.  00-3.  25 

4.50 

5.25 

2  4.  65-4.  85 
»  2.  75-3.  00 

3  2.  50-2.  75 

$4:  00-4. 50 
4.  50-5.  00 

3.  75-4.  00 

4.  00-4.  50 

5.  00-5.  25 
5.-75-6.  00 

$5.  25-6.  00 
6.  00-6.  25 

Philadelphia.   .  _. 
Baltimore. 

5.  00-5.  75 
5.  50-6.  50 

Pittsburgh 

6.  00-6.  25 

7.00 

*-  6.  75-7.  00 

St.  Louis  .    

3,  0S2i  2,744 

3  2.  50-3:  00 
«  2.  75-2.  85 

'  3.  25-3.  40 

Kansas  City 

5,603 

5,282 



CANTALOUPES  (Prices  quoted  on  Imperial  Valley  of  California,  Salmon  Tints, 
standard  45's) 


New  York.   

405 

404 

430 

2,699 

2,094 

$2.  50-3.  00 

$3.  50-4.  00 

$3.  00-3:  25 

Boston..  

71 

84 

110 

568 

496 

31  50-4.  00 

3.  50-4.  00 

3.  50-3.  75 

Philadelphia 

90   110 

159 

767 

658 

2.  75-4.  00 

3.  25-3,  50 

3.  00-3.  50 

Baltimore' 

31 

48 

63 

331 

262 

3.00 

3.  25-3.  50 

3.  75-4.  25 

Pittsburgh 

94 

102 

143 

941 

767 

3.  00-3.  25 

3.  75-4.  00 

3.75 

Cincinnati  

50 

33 

114- 

340 

380 

3.  00-3.  50 

4.  00-4.  25 

2.  2.5-3.  25 

Chicago 

237 
27 
37 

211 
31 
48 

388 
75 
166 

1,916 
320 
431 

1,  787 
356 
608 

2.  25-2.  75 

2.  75-3.  00 

3.00 

2.  75-3,  00 

3.  25-3.  50 
3.  25-3.  50 

3.  00-3.  25 

St.  Louis... 

3.25 

Kansas  City.     ... 

2.75 

PEACHES  (Prices  quoted  on  Georgia  Hileys,  six-basket  carriers) 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

461 
47 
99 
58 
92 
54 

154 
60 

.15 

267 
48 
60 
26 
18 
.    27 
50 
31 
3 

620 
97 

153 
78 
63 
71 

157 
72 
33 

1, 157 
127 
226 
124 
170 
120 
288 
115 
24 

1,996 
262 
443 
230 
253 
292 
541 
185 
78 

$1.50-2.00 

2.25-3.00 

1.50-2.25 

2.50 

1.  75-2.  25 
1.40-1.75 

2.  00-2.  50 
<  2.  25-2. 35 
1  2. 00-2.  50 

$2. 75-3. 50 

3.  50-4.  50 

3. 00-3.  50 

2.75-3.50 

<4.00 

3.  25-3. 50 

3.  25-3. 50 

»  2. 50-2.  75 

*  3.  25-3. 50 

$2. 00-2.  50 
2.50-3.00 
2. 25-2.  73 
1      2. 00-2. 25 
2. 50-2.  75 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

*  1.50-2.00 
1.75-2.00 

St.  Louis 

2.00-2.15 

Kansas  City 

2:25-2.50 

WATERMELONS  (Prices  quoted  on  Florida  and  Georgia  Tom  Watsons,  24-30 
pound  average,  bulk  per  car) 


New  York 

247 

54 

203 

79 

93 

131 

368 

158 

172 

409 
116 
144 

46 
116 

81 
380 

81 
125 

232 
60 
153 
82 
138 
113 
285 
114 
112 

878 
239 
403 
151 
299 
248 
992 

an 

440 

1,309 
321 
511 
288 
491 
420 

1,235 
434 
332 

$400-175. 00 

'.40-  .60 
275-400.00 

« . 25-      .  60 

375-525. 00 

'35-  40.00 

260-375.00 

» 1.  75 

"1.25-1.50 

$300-475.00 

$400-510. 00 

Boston  

6.25-      .50J«.40-       .70 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh. 

Cincinnati 

Chicago 

325475. 00 

•.35-      .65 

•.40-      .65 

'  30-  55. 00 

350-450. 00 

«2.50 

"1.50-1. 75 

300-575.00 
•.40-      .45 
350-550. 00 
'30-  55.00 
350-600. 00 

St.  Louis.. 

•  1. 75-2. 25 

Kansas  City 

"2.25-3.00 

1  Arrivals  include  all  varieties  of  each  product.     Prices  are  the  closing  for  the  week 
and  are  for  the  variety  or  varieties  specified. 
,     *  Gar-lot  sales. 

3  Arkansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Kansas  Irish.  Cobblers,  sacked  per  100  pounds. 

*  Bushel  baskets. 

6  Georgia  Carmans. 

6  TJnit  basis. 

'  Bulk  per  100  melons. 

8  Bulk  per  100  pounds. 

8  Texas  stock. 


Eastern  Shore  Potato  Movement 

More  than  half  the  total  expected  shipments  of  potatoes 
from  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  had  been 
completed  by  July  10,  according  to  a  report  from  the  Federal- 
State  market  news  representative  at  Poeomoke City.  Local 
estimates  indicate  a  probable  total  of  10,000  ears  from  the 
peninsular  section  of  Virginia  and  about  3,000  cars  from  that 
part  of  Maryland.  These  figures  compare  with  actual  ship- 
ments of  12,583  cars  and  1,463  cars,  respective^,  last  season. 

Heaviest  movement  from  the  Virginia  Eastern  Shore  occurred 
on  Saturday,  July  3,  when  723  cars  were  forwarded.  Total 
Virginia  peninsular  shipments  that  week  were  3,020  cars  and 
during  the  seven  days  ended  July  10  movement  had  decreased 
to  2,250  cars.  The  season  total  to  that  date  was  nearly  7,100, 
as  against  9,740  cars  to  the  same  time  in  1925.  Shipments  were 
about  finished  from  Cape  Charles  and  stations  to  the  south, 
and  movement  was  centering  around  Onley,  Va. 

Rains  interfered  with  the  digging  of  potatoes  on  the  Eastern , 
Shore  of  Maryland  and  some  growers  preferred  to  leave  their 


tubers  in  the  ground  until  markets  could  recover  somewhat 
from  their  relatively  low  price  levels.  This  situation  was 
retarding  the  car-lot  movement.  Only  40  cars  rolled  from 
Maryland  points  during  the  opening  days  of  July,  and  ship- 
ments had  increased  to  only  220  cars  during  the  week  ended 
July  10.  This  volume  was  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago,  but 
the  season  total  of  260  cars  lacked  60  of  equaling  the  correspond- 
ing movement  for  the  early  part  of  last  season.  It  was  expected 
that  the  peak  of  the  Maryland  Eastern  Shore  forwardings 
would  occur  around  July  15  or  20. 

Timely  rains  in  late  June  improved  the  size  and  quality  of 
Maryland  potatoes.  Average  yields  are  expected  to  be  almost 
as  good  as  last  year.  This  stock  is  running  larger  than  the 
Virginia  potatoes,  whose  growth  was  hindered  by  dry  weather. 
Yields  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  are  rather  light,  but 
quality  is  generally  good.  As  North  Carolina  shipments  de- 
creased, the  f.  o.  b.  market  at  Onley  and  other  points  on  the 
East  Shore  strengthened  considerably.  A  level  of  $4.25-$4.50 
per  barrel  was  attained  shortly  after  July  4,  but  terminal  markets 
became  burdened  with  the  very  liberal  supplies  which  were 
arriving  and  jobbing  prices  slanted  downward,  followed  by  a 
similar  decline  at  shipping  points.  By  July  10,  Onley  was 
quoting  carlots  of  best  Cobblers  at  S3.25-S3.50  per  barrel, 
which  was  about  $2  less  than  the  f.  o.  b.  sales  at  the  same  time 
last  year.  As  no  single  day's  shipments  probably  will  equal 
the  heavy  movement  of  early  July,  there  is  a  feeling  of  confidence 
among  growers  and  shippers  on  the  Eastern  Shore  and  hope  has 
been  expressed  that  the  market  will  again  advance  under  the 
gradually  decreasing  supplies. 


Developments  in  Texas  Tomato  Deal 

"It  never  rains  but  that  it  pours"  is  a  saying  which  most 
factors  in  the  east  Texas  tomato  deal  probably  will  believe  to  be 
actually  and  figuratively  true  after  their  experiences  this 
season.  Rains  and  unseasonable  weather  hindered  the  growing 
of  the  crop  and  delayed  the  opening  of  the  shipping  season. 
Another  series  of  rains,  followed  by  hot  sunshine,  just  prior  to 
and  during  the  peak  movement  practically  ruined  any  prospects 
for  a  favorable  wind-up  of  the  deal,  according  to  recent  advices 
from  the  Federal-State  market  reporter  who  was  located  at 
Jacksonville. 

Even  during  normal  seasons,  the  east  Texas  movement  seems 
to  be  a  minor  element  in  determining  the  price  to  be  received 
in  city  markets.  It  was  not  until  the  week  beginning  June  7 
that  any  material  movement  of  tomatoes  started  from  this 
section.  The  same  week  heavier  shipments  also  began  to  roll 
from  Mississippi — Texas'  greatest  competitor.  Reasonably 
fair  weather  during  the  first  part  of  the  Texas  deal  improved 
somewhat  the  maturity  and  quality  of  the  offerings,  but  not 
enough  to  offset  the  disadvantage  of  rapidly  increasing,  ship- 
ments from  both  these  major  producing  areas. 

As  the  east  Texas  peak  movement  came  nearer,  frequent 
rains  had  a  tendency  to  retard  haulings  and  shipments.  These 
rains  injured  the  carrying  quality  of  the  tomatoes  and  increased 
the  quantity  of  choice  offerings.  With  the  arrival;  of  the  peak, 
green  wrapped  fours  were  selling  mostly  around  700  per  crate, 
f .  o.  b.  cash  track,  and  unwrapped  pinks  had  declined  to  a  500 
level.  These  prices  were  the  lowest  in  several  years  and  most 
of  the  heavy  shipments  necesasrily  were  rolled  unsold  or  &sm- 
signed  because  of  weakened  condition  of  markets. 

Texas  shipments  rose  to  a  new  peak  of  181  cars  on  June  22, 
and  lowest  prices  occurred  almost  simultaneously.  Prospects 
for  continued  heavy  shipments  to  declining  _  markets  (with 
weather  conditions  at  home  unfavorable  to  picking  desirable 
stock)  and  continued  heavy  movement  from  Mississippi  re- 
sulted in  a  critical  situation  in  east  Texas.  On  June  23  an  agree- 
ment was  made  among  the  handlers  of  tomatoes  in  the  Jack- 
sonville section  to  the  effect  that  they  would  ship  no  more  cars 
until  the  28th,  a  period  of  four  days.  This  drastic  step,  during 
tho  height  of  the  tomato  movement,  was  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  the  history  of  east  Texas  tomato  shipping.  It  was  taken  in 
the  hope  that  terminal  markets  might  strengthen  and  that 
stock  of"  better  quality  and  condition  might  then  be  obtained 
from  the  growers. 

Contrary  to  expectations,  however,  fair  weather  did  not  mate- 
rialize. The  rains  and  heat,  instead  of  improving  matters,  made 
them  worse.  The  fourth  week  of  the  deal  opened  with  most 
stock  showing  effects  of  too  much  moisture.  Other  shipping 
sections  were  coming  on  with  increasing  volume,  and  the  opti- 
mism, which  prevailed  in  east  Texas  at  the  time  of  the  self-im- 
posed restriction  on  shipments,  rapidly  changed  into  a  realiza- 
tion that  the  best  part  of  the  deal  was  over  and  that  little 
improvement  could  be  expected. 
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Good  Cantaloupe  Deal  in  Arizona 

The  cantaloupe  deal  in  the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona 
opened  very  early  this  season.  First  car,  from  the  acreage 
which  was  paper-covered  during  early  growth,  rolled  on  June  11. 
Shipments  continued  at  the  rate  of  5-10  cars  daily  until  June 
25,  when  output  jumped  to  23  cars  and  increased  gradually  to 
226  cars  on  July  11,  which  was  considered  the  peak  day.  Qual- 
ity of  the  crown  set  was  very  good,  with  generally  excellent 
flavor.  When  these  melons  reached  terminals  market,  they 
immediately  commanded  a  premium  of  75^-$  1  per  standard 
crate  over  the  Imperial  Valley  cantaloupes.  Some  mildew  was 
reported  in  occasional  fields  in  the  Salt  River  Valley,  but  it 
did  not  spread  as  was  the  case  in  Imperial  Valley,  California, 
and  most  growers  treated  the  fields  with  sulphur  as  a  preventive 
measure. 

According  to  reports  from  the  Federal  market  news  repre- 
sentative at  Phoenix,  some  of  the  first  cars  returned  a  good 
profit,  bringing  as  high  as  $6  per  standard  crate  of  45  melons  in 
eastern  cities.  The  cost  of  freight  and  refrigeration  is  around 
§1.60  per  crate  to  New  York  City,  $1.30  to  Boston  and  $1.36 
to  Chicago.  Refrigerator  cars  moving  from  Phoenix  usually 
are  delivered  in  Kansas  City  on  the  fifth  morning  after  ship- 
ment, in  Chicago  on  the  seventh  morning,  in  New  York  on  the 
tenth  morning,  and  in  Boston  on  the  eleventh  morning. 

During  the  latter  part  of  June,  some  f.  o.  b.  cash  sales  at 
Phoenix  were  made  at  $2.35  per  standard  crate,  but  the  price 
soon  dropped  to  $1.75,  where  it  held  steady  until  July  10  and 
then  declined  another  25e"  per  crate.  Comparatively  few  sales 
are  made  at  shipping  point,  as  the  important  distributors"  roll 
their  output  to  the  large  markets  for  delivered  sales.  Around 
the  first  of  July,  light  trading  in  pink  meat  melons  was  reported 
as  90^-$  1  per  flat  crate,  but  cash-track  quotations  on  this 
stock  were  only  750  by  July  8. 

Principal  varieties  of  melons  grown  in  the  Salt  River  Valley, 
in  the  order  of  their  importance,  are  Pollock  10-25's,  Burrell 
Gems,  Edwards  Perfectos,  and  Hearts  of  Gold.  Honey  Dews 
comprise  around  10%  of  the  total  acreage  and  the  Burrell 
Gems  or  pink  meats  about  20%. 

Arizona  has  record  plantings  of  7,000  acres  this  season,  or 
1,000  more  than  in  1925.  Early  estimates  placed  the  probable 
output  at  4,500  or  5,000  cars,  including  Honey  Dews,  but  later 
the  shippers  began  predicting  that  final  figures  would  not  be 
larger  than  in  1925,  when  3,826  cars  of  cantaloupes  and  Honey 
Dews  were  shipped.  The  220  cars  forwarded  on  July  8  went 
to  48  cities  in  21  States.  Total  output  of  cantaloupes  to  July 
10  was  1,905  cars,  against  2,335  to  the  same  time  last  year. 
The  damage  from  aphis  in  the  Turlock  section  of  California 
and  the  late  season  in  Arkansas  were  considered  favorable 
factors  in  the  marketing  of  the  Arizona  crop.  However, 
heavy  shipments  of  Georgia  peaches  were  coming  to  the  markets 
in  July,  to  compete  with  cantaloupes. 

The  main  cantaloupe  acreage  in  Salt  River  Valley  extends 
from  Glendale  (8  miles  northwest  of  Phoenix)  to  Phoenix, 
and  another  section  is  located  around  Mesa,  15  miles  southeast 
of  Phoenix.  Shipments  by  stations  to  July  7  were  as  follows: 
Alhambra  920  cars,  Glendale  125,  Fowler  102,  Mesa  73,  Cow- 
den  69,  Phoenix  40,  Jean  19,  Peoria  7,  and  Fair  Grounds  2  cars. 
The  Roosevelt  Dam  supplies  irrigation  water  for  the  Salt 
River  Valley.  Lettuce  and  cotton  are  grown  extensively,  in 
addition  to  cantaloupes.  The  melon  crop  at  Yuma,  Arizona, 
is  more  closely  related  to  the  Imperial  Valley  crop  in  California, 
and  the  92  cars  from  that  district  were  all  moved  during  June. 


Imperial  Valley  Cantaloupes  Damaged  by  Mildew 

Every  effort  has  been  put  forth  during  the  recent  years  to 
hasten  the  maturity  of  the  Imperial  Valley  cantaloupe  crop. 
Exceptional  prices  on  early  stock  a  year  ago  gave  impetus  to 
this  tendency.  Many  growers  added  materially  to  their  costs  of 
production  this  season  by  covering  a  part  of  their  acreage  with 
brush  and  also  by  increasing  the  percentage  of  paper-covered 
acreage.  The  result  was  that  a  heavy  crop  was  matured  at  a 
time  when  unseasonable  eastern  weather  seriously  retarded  the 
demand  for  cantaloupes.  A  limited  supply  of  these  melons 
out  of  season  has  given  profitable  returns  in  the  past,  but  heavy 
supplies  this  year  did  not  bring  prices  that  justified  the  addi- 
tional production   costs. 

According  to  a  review  published  by  the  Federal  market  news 
reporter  at  El  Centro,  commercial  yields  varied  widely  on 
Imperial  Valley  cantaloupe  patches.  A  few  growers,  who 
were  favored  with  ideal  soil  and  cultural  conditions  and  were 
also  able  to  keep  the  mildew  in  partial  check,  reported  very  good 
yields.  In  some  cases,  as  many  as  200  or  more  crates  to  the 
acre  were  harvested.     However,  there  also  were  many  fields, 


which  yielded  as  low  as  80  or  90  crates  per  acre,  or  even  less, 
particularly  on  early  patches.  The  average  yield  probably  was 
around  110  crates  for  the  Valley  as  a  whole,  compared  with  an 
average  of  about  160  crates  in  most  of  the  past  seasons.  On 
many  patches,  only  the  crown  set  was  harvested  because  the 
vines  did  not  live  long  after  the  first  picking.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  exceptionally  heavy  crown  set,  average  yields 
would  have  been  much  less  than  they  were. 

Last  season  was  the  first  that  powdery  mildew  caused  any 
serious  losses  on  Imperial  cantaloupes.  The  disease  was 
widespread  and  serious  but  was  disastrous  in  only  a  relatively 
few  patches.  This  year  the  fungus  attacked  cantaloupe  plants 
in  almost  every  field  and  was  very  destructive.  Prior  to  last 
year,  the  disease  was  not  considered  of  material  consequence 
to  commercial  cantaloupe  production  and,  therefore,  little 
work  on  control  measures  was  done.  As  a  result,  growers  were 
unprepared  to  combat  effectively  the  spread  of  the  parasite 
this  season.  Before  they  realized  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 
ation, the  fungus  had  spread  over  the  entire  Valley  and  had 
gained  such  a  foothold  that  control  measures  in  most  cases 
were  of  little  avail.  Various  dusting  materials,  mostly  con- 
taining sulphur  in  one  form  or  another,  were  applied  to  the 
affected  plants.  Results  were  not  all  encouraging  but  con-  ' 
siderable  experimental  work  was  watched  by  trained  observers 
and  they  are  hopeful  that  some  preventative  may  be  evolved 
before  another  season. 

It  is  roughly  estimated  that  shipments  were  reduced  5,000  or 
6,000  cars  as  a  direct  result  of  mildew.  This  reduction  has 
been  considered  by  most  growers  as  a  favorable  development 
for,  had  the  crop  been  a  normal  one,  the  deal  undoubtedly 
would  have  caused  greater  losses  than  it  did.  Many  cars 
would  not  have  returned  freight  charges,  if  heavier  shipments 
had  arrived  on  the  eastern  markets  during  the  cold  weather 
that  prevailed  this  season.  The  real,  serious  effect  of  the  mildew 
was  the  lowering  of  the  quality  of  melons.  Not  only  was  the 
sugar  content  reduced  but  carrying  qualities  also  were  impaired. 

Quality  of  cantaloupes  shipped  from  the  Imperial  Valley 
was  generally  the  poorest  of  any  recent  years.  A  large  per- 
centage of  the  stock  was  of  low  sugar  content  and  lacked  palat- 
able flavor.  Such  melons,  from  mildew-weakened  vines, 
deteriorated  rapidly  in  transit  and  reports  of  poor  condition 
on  arrival  were  numerous.  Many  housewives  refrained  from 
buying  cantaloupes  after  a  few  trials  and  the  effect  of  this 
lessened  demand  was  very  noticeable  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  deal,  when  light  supplies  did  not  produce  a  normal  upward 
reaction  in  market  prices.  Because  of  the  substandard  qual- 
ity, the  Federal-State  inspection  service  was  able  to  certify 
only  about  5%  of  the  shipments,  compared  with  about  20% 
last  year. 

Big  Watermelon  Season  in  Imperial  Valley 

The  Imperial  Valley  watermelon  plantings  this  season  were 
the  largest  on  record,  and  totaled  about  6,000  acres.  With  a 
good  yield,  a  crop  of  such  proportions  was  produced  that  it  could 
not  be  marketed  profitably.  About  three-fourths  of  the  crop 
was  of  the  Klondyke  variety  and  general  quality  was  excellent. 
Relatively  cool  weather  in  consuming  centers  during  May  and 
June,  however,  restricted  the  demand  and  nearly  half  the  daily 
shipments  were  rolled  to  Los  Angeles,  as  freight  to  that  point  is 
only  about  $70  per  car  of  12  tons.  The  greater  part  of  the  crop 
was  shipped  to  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Seattle, 
Denver,  and  smaller  cities  throughout  the  Western  States  and 
western  Canada,  according  to  the  Federal  market  reporter,  who 
was  stationed  at  El  Centro.  A  few  cars  went  as  far  east  as 
Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas.  Early  in  May  one  car  was  billed 
to  Chicago.     Ventilated  cars  are  used  in  shipping. 

The  Imperial  Valley  watermelon  movement  usually  extends 
from  May  to  August.  During  1925  shipments  totaled  2,S0O 
cars,  but  up  to  July  3  of  the  present  season  3,375  cars  have  been 
shipped  and  400  or  500  more  were  expected.  The  peak  day 
was  on  June  24,  when  151  cars  were  forwarded.  Watermelon 
shipments  on  that  day  exceeded  the  number  of  straight  cars  of 
cantaloupes,  which  were  only  138.  Other  melon  shipments  on 
June  24  included  52  cars  of  Honey  Dews,  4  cars  of  Casabas,  and 
19  mixed  cars  of  cantaloupes,  Honey  Dews,  and  Honey  Balls. 

The  first  car  of  watermelons  moved  out  of  the  valley  this 
season  on  May  14  and  was  reported  sold  for  $65  per  ton,  f.  o.  b. 
cash  track.  It  was  of  the  Angelcno  variety.  Prices  quickly 
dropped,  however,  as  shipments  increased,  and  between  May 
23  and  June  1  the  f.  o.  b.  sales  of  Angelenos  ranged  from  $21.50 
to  $32  per  ton,  with  a  further  decline  to  $10  by  June  10.  The 
Klondyke  season  opened  around  May  25,  with  cash-track  quo- 
tations at  $40-$45  per  ton,  but  this  variety  dropped  to  $12.50 
by  June  12,  and  later  prices  were  still  lower. 
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Dairy  and  Poultry 


Butter  Markets  Closed  Steady  to  Firm 

Some  accumulation  of  supplies  and  a  lagging  in  the  demand 
had  a  weakening  effect  on  the  butter  markets  during  the  week 
ended  July  10  which  resulted  in  price  declines  of  a  half  cent 
early  in  the  week.  As  a  result  of  the  lower  prices,  buying  of 
the  finer  grades  for  storage  purposes  was  stimulated  and  later 
in  the  week  conditions  showed  some  improvement. 

Receipts  at  the  four  markets  during  the  first  week  of  July 
were  about  9,000  tubs  lighter  than  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  In  spite  of  these  lighter  receipts,  the  net  into-storage 
movement  at  the  four  markets  for  the  same  period  exceeded 
that  of  the  corresponding  period  in  1925  by  285,620  pounds. 
It  was  the  opinion  of  many  operators  that  current  conditions 
indicated  that  the  into-storage  movement  will  continue  to 
surpass  that  of  last  year  for  several  weeks  to  come,  while  others 
feel  that  conditions  in  the  production  sections  are  such  that 
there  will  be  less  butter  made  in  July  this  year  than  last  and 
the  surplus  into  storage  will  show  very  little,  if-  any,  increase 
during  the  month.  When  one  considers  that  the  net  increase 
in  storage  holdings  at  the  four  markets  for  the  first  week  of 
July  amounted  to  almost  6,000,000  pounds  and  that  during 
the  entire  month  of  July,  1925,  the  increase  at  the  four  markets 
amounted  to  22,300,000  pounds,  it  appears  possible  that  an 
increase  in  the  surplus  during  July  for  the  entire  country  may 
occur. 

Conditions  in  the  various  dairy-producing  States  were  re- 
ported as  very  irregular  with  some  localities  reporting  a  very 
favorable  situation,  but  others  experiencing  dry  weather  with 
high  temperatures  prevailing  early  in  the  week.  Warm  weather 
in  the  central  and  northern  States  promoted  good  crop  growth 
wherever  soil  moisture  was  adequate.  Precipitation  varied 
greatly  in  amount  from  little  or  none  in  certain  sections,  to 
heavy  rains,  mostly  in  the  form  of  thunder  showers  in  scattered 
areas.  Late  in  the  week  thunder  showers  were  more  general 
with  a'  considerable  recession  from  the  higher  temperatures  of 
early  in  the  week.  Production  has  been  maintained  at  a  rela- 
tively unchanged  rate  with  later  reports  from  individuals 
showing  the  expected  falling  off  in  make  at  this  time  of  the  year 
due  to  hot  weather,  flies,  and  mosquitoes.  Production  reports 
of  both  the  American  Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Manu- 
facturers and  the  Land  O'Lakes  Creameries  (Inc.),  for  the 
week  ended  July  3  showed  increases  over  the  previous  week  of 
3.45%  and  1.53%,  respectively. 


Cheese  Markets  Quiet  But  Steady 

At  Wisconsin  cheese  markets  during  the  week  ended  July  10 
trade  was  quiet  throughout,  there  being  little  movement  out- 
side of  regular  trade  after  the  opening  days  of  the  week.  How- 
ever, demand  was  not  lighter  than  was  expected  on  account  of 
the  holiday  the  first  of  the  week  and  the  fact  that  speculative 
interests  had  apparently  already  satisfied  their  wants  in  pre- 
ceding weeks.  While  the  cheese  board  prices  of  July  2,  which 
were  those  effective  upon  trading  during  the  week  under  review, 
had  shown  no  changes  some' easing  off  in  the  market  tone  was 
expressed  by  narrower  margins  over  the  board  figures,  the 
margins  asked  at  times  being  as  low  as  |e\  While  this  alone 
would  indicate  that  there  was  none  too  much  steadiness  yet  at 
the  meetings  of  the  cheese  boards  on  July  9  it  was  shown  that 
there  was  at  least  sufficient  strength  to  prevent  any  radical 
changes.  On  the  Wisconsin  Cheese  Exchange  prices  were  held 
unchanged  while  on  the  Farmer's  Call  Board  a  decline  of  \$ 
was  effective  on  Longhorns,  Young  Americas  and  Square  Prints, 
^with  other  styles  unchanged.  Distributing  markets  were  in 
general  following  very  closely  the  trend  at  primary  centers. 
Trade  was  possibly  a  little  quieter,  and  market  sentiment  for 
that  reason  was  possibly  a  little  easier.  However,  as  a  rule, 
the  same  conditions  of  quiet  trading  but  steady  markets  and 
maintained  prices  prevailed. 

In  Wisconsin,  production  has  not  shown  any  marked  falling 
off  from  the  peak  period  of  June,  in  spite  of  repeated  predic- 
tions by  members  of  the  trade  that  such  would  be  the  case. 
However,  the  predictions  stand  a  good  chance  of  fulfillment 
soon  as  some  rain  has  been  needed  and  hot  weather  defects 
have  begun  to  appear  in  receipts.  For  the  last  several  weeks 
it  has  been  seen  that  receipts  have  fallen  short  of  a  year  ago 
which  indicates  a  flush  production  rate  that  was  not  so  rapid 


as  in  1925.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note,  along  with  other 
changes  in  the  cheese  industry,  that  whereas  receipts  at  pri- 
mary markets  have  shown  some  increase  this  year  during  the 
period  from  January  1  to  the  present,  over  the  same  period  of 
last  year,  that  receipts  at  the  four  leading  terminal  markets 
have  shown  a  marked  decrease. 


Dairy  and  Poultry  Products  at  Five  Markets 

New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San  Francisco 


Butter 

Receipts  for  week. 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1... 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings 

Cheese 

Receipts  for  week. 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings _ 

Dressed  Poultry 

Receipts  for  week 

Receipts  since  Jan.  1__ 

Put  into  cold  storage.. 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week. . 

Total  doldings 

Eggs 

Receipts  for  week. 

Receipts  since  Jan.  l._ 

Put  into  cold  storage 

Withdrawn  from  cold  storage 

Change  during  week 

Total  holdings. 


July  5-10, 
1926 


Pounds 

18,  974,  628 

388,  980,  2.-.0 

6,  919,  895 

613,  953 

+6,  305,  942 

55,  168,  304 


4,  603,  689 

103.  206,  297 

2,  385,  426 

923,  666 

+1,  461,  760 

20,  520,  965 


4,  300,  726 
120,  897,  455 
2, 193,  650 
2,  329,  400 
-135,750 
26,  677,  479 


Cases 

316.  573 

10,  520,  453 

129, 981 

28, 457 

+  101,524 

3,  660,  056 


June  28- 
July  3,  1926 


Pounds 

19,  993,  646 

370,  005,  622 

8,  403,  282 

945,  477 

+7,  457,  805 

48,  862,  362 


5,  513,  070 
98,  602,  60S 
2,  642,  199 
1,  300,  4S0 
+1,341,719 
19,  059,  205 


4,  765, 182 
116,596,729 
2,013,710 
2, 997, 995 
-984,  285 
26,  813,  229 


Cases 

388,  892 

10,  203, 880 

219, 778 

35, 197 

+184,  581 

3,  558, 532 


July  6-11, 
1925 


Pounds 

21,  839, 884 

378,  770,  719 

7, 218,  942 

665,  480 

+6,  553,  462 

42,  957, 100 


6,  006,  007 

109,  735,  050 

2,  639,  484 

1,  210,  559 

+  1,428,925 

20,  194,  472 


3, 881,  989 

120,  320, 329 

1,  511,  821 

3,  035, 923 

-1,  524, 102 

40,  020,  090 


Cases 

353, 953 

10,941,443 

157, 131 

36, 997 

+120,  134 

3,911,541 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Butter  and  Cheese 

For  Week  Ended  Julj   10;  1926 

Prices  Quoted  in  Cents  Per  Pound 

Creamery  Butter  (92  Score) 


Monday1..  . 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. 
Thursday... 

Friday 

Saturday 


Average  for  week 

Previous  week 

Corresponding  week  last  year. 


New 
York 


40V2 

40 

40 

40 

40M 


40.20 
41.00 
42.  13 


Chicago 


381, 

38H 
39 

38',t 


38.70 
38.38 
42.00 


Phila- 
delphia 


41 
41 
41 
41 
41J4 


41.  10 
41.67 
43.25 


Boston 


41 
40^ 


40'  2 
40', 


San  Fran- 
cisco 


40M 

*oy2 

40% 


40.60 
41.42 
42.92 


40.  50 
40.50 
46.67 


'Holiday. 


No.  1  Fresh  American  Cheese 


Monday  *._ 

Tuesday 

Wednesday. 
Thursday.- 

Friday 

Saturday. .. 


Average  for  week 

Previous  week _ 

Corresponding  week  last  year. 


New 
York' 


22J4-23H 

22^-233^ 

22H-24 

22^-24 

22H-24 


23.15 
23.00 
23.38 


Chicago : 


19J4-19M 
19J4-19M 
19M-19M 
19H-19M 


19.63 
19.63 
21.25 


Boston  2 


22H-23H 
22H-23H 
22H-23!^ 
22K2-2314 
22^-23  y2 


23.00 
23.00 
24.71 


San  Fran> 
eisco ' 


201, 
20'  2 
20J-2 
20 
20 


20.30 
20.50 
22.75 


Wiscon- 


20 

19H 
19% 
19% 


19.75 
20.00 


1  Flats. 


2  Twins. 


'Single  Daisies. 


1  Holiday. 


Wholesale  Prices  of  Centralized  Butter  (90-Score)  at  Chicago 

[Cents  per  pound] 


Monday Holiday 

Tuesday - -  38% 

Wednesday 39 

Thursday 39% 


Friday 

Saturday. 


Average. 


39 
39 


39 
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Grain  Market  Makes  Good  Gains 

Continued  dry  weather,  which  caused  further  deterioration 
in  the  spring  wheat  crop  in  the  Northwest,  together  with  a  more 
active  mill  demand  for  wheat,  caused  a  sharp  advance  in  cash 
wheat  prices  during  the  week  July  5-10.  The  rye  market  also 
strengthened  and  prices  reached  the  highest  point  since  early 
in  the  year.  The  demand  for  feed  grains  continued  active  and 
prices  of  corn,  oats,  and  barley  made  material  gains  during  the 
week. 


Wheat 

Corn 

Oats 

July 
5-10 

June  28- 
July  3 

July 
5-10 

June  28- 
July  3 

July 
5-10 

June  23- 
July  3 

Primary  receipts 

Primary      receipts 
last  year 

Bushels 
14,  038 

7,588 
5, 558 
14, 163 

25, 876 

Cars 

662 

1,  062 

327  i 

413 

3,903 

94 

7 

Bushels 
9,079 

4,952 
4,131 
12, 325 

26,  670 

Cars 

312 

1, 081 

546 

320 

3,155 

134 

13 

16 

45 

120 

Bushels 
2,599 

1,  665 
2,235 
28,520 

10, 646 

Cars 
466- 
135 
1 
312 
144 
137 
33 

19 
43 
-     26 
15 
16 
56 

Bushels 
1, 771 

1,749 

1,957 

30,  333 

13, 094 

Cars 
373 
122 

Bushels 
2,004 

2, 948' 
2,262 
36,  495 

29,124 

Cars 
149 
33 
37' 
146 
12 
51 
30 

Bushels 
H574 

2,641 

Primary  shipments-. 

Visible  supply     

Visible  supply  last 
year 

2,207 
37, 920 

33,263 

Cars 
197 

Minneapolis.. 

Duiuth 

42 
50 

St.  Eouis 

343 
113 
215 
iT 
152 
28 
43 

125 

Kansas  City 

Omaha    

30 
69 

Cincinnati 

12 
68 

Toledo 

30' 

214: 
43 

18 

61 
4 

71 

118 

4 

25 

Milwaukee 

28 

Sioux  City 

Cairo. . 

14 
27 
43 

76 

Fort  Worth 

941 
19 

670 
30 

67 
11 

"Wheat. — A  spring  wheat  crop  about  71,000,000  bushels 
smaller  than  last  year  was  indicated  by  the  July  1  condition, 
which  was  estimated  by  the  department  at  64.8%  of  normal. 
The  acreage  of  spring  wheat  is  approximately  the  same  as  last 
year,  but  because  of  unfavorable  weather  the  crop  has  not  made 
good  progress.  The  winter  wheat  crop  prospects  improved 
during  June  and  a  total  production  of  567,762,000  bushels  was 
indicated  bv  the  July  1  condition.  This  is  an  increase  of  about 
24,000,000  bushels  over  the  outlook  on  June  1  and  is  18,000,000 
bushels  above  the  average  for  the  past  five  years.  This  produc- 
tion exceeds  the  short  1925  crop  by  about  172,000,000  bushels. 

The  developments  in  the  domestic  market  situation  werethe 
principal  cause  for  the  advance  in  the  wheat  market,  as  there 
were  no  unusual  developments  in  the  foreign  crop  or  market 
conditions.  The  Canadian  spring  wheat  crop  continued  to 
make  favorable  progress-  and  conditions  on  July  1  indicated  a 
Grop  of  about  349,000,000  bushels.  European  crops  also  con- 
tinued in  generally  favorable  condition,  although  reports  indi- 
cate that  the  wheat  crop  will  probably  not  be  so  large  as  last 
year  in  the  principal  European  countries. 

Lack  of  rain  with  a  deficiency  in  subsoil  moisture  caused  fur- 
ther deterioration  in  the  spring  wheat  crop,  especially  in  the 
southeastern  quarter  of  North  Dakota  and  the  northeastern 
quarter  of  South  Dakota.  Wheat  is  just  in  the  heading  stage, 
which  is  a  critical  period  in  the  crop  development.  The  har- 
vesting of  winter  wheat  made  good  progress  under  favorable 
weather  conditions  and  advanced  to  central  Indiana  and  Illi- 
nois and  eastern  Nebraska.  In  the  East  wheat  is  now  ready  to 
cut  as  far  north  as  southern  Pennsylvania. 

The  movement  of  hard  winter  wheat  continued  large,  al- 
though shortage  of  cars  in  sections  of  the  Southwest  restricted 
shipment  slightly.  Demand  continued  very  active  from  the 
mills  and  offerings  were  readily  absorbed  at  advancing  prices. 
Notwithstanding  the  heavy  movement,  stocks  in  the  markets 
have  shown  no  great  accumulation  and  are  a  little  more  than 
half  as  large  as  at  the  corresponding  time  last  year,  when  the 
crop  was  much  smaller.  Flour  demand  was  very  active  and 
trade  reports  indicate  unusually  large  sales  of  flour  in  many 
markets.  Minneapolis  mills  at  the  close  of  the  week  were  bid- 
ding around  $1.35-$1. 36  per  bushel  through  Kansas  for  12%. 
protein  No.  1  hard  winter  wheat  to  arrive.  Export  bids  were 
also  advanced  to  10  over  the  Chicago  September  price  for 
wheat  for   15-day  shipment,   but  dealers  hesitated  to  sell  on 


these  terms  because  of  the  possible  shortage  of  cars  and  conse- 
quent delay  in  shipment. 

The  movement  of  new  soft  winter  wheat  was  delayed  by  rain, 
but  the  wheat  arriving  at  St.  Louis  from  Illinois  and  Missouri 
promised  very  high  quality.  New  wheat  was  received  at  Cin- 
cinnati from  southern  Indiana  and  was  also  of  high  quality, 
grading  N-o.  1-  red,  weighing  60.4  pounds,  containing  only  11.6 
moisture.  Old  soft  winter  wheat  was  holding  very  firm,  but 
mills  were  buying  sparingly  and  awaiting  the  movement  of  a 
new  crop. 

Spring  wheat  prices  were  firm  as  a  result  of  light  receipts  and 
the  unfavorable  crop  prospects.  No.  1  dark  northern,  12% 
protein,  was  quoted  at  the  close  of  the  week  at  Minneapolis  at 
12^-160  over  the  July  price,  12^%  protein,  130-170  over,  and 
13  %  140-180  over. 

Rye. — The  rye  market  advanced  with  wheat,  but  had  addi- 
tional strength  as  a  result  of  continued  unfavorable  crop  con- 
ditions. The  condition  July  1  was  66.7%  of  normal  and  indi- 
cated a  production  of  about  39,666,000  bushels,  compared  with 
about  48,600,000  bushels  last  year  and  a  five-year  average  of 
68,170,000  bushels.  The  rye  crop  in  Germany  and  Poland, 
which  together  produce  more  than  half  of  the  total  rye  of  Europe, 
on  July  1  was  reported  above  average  but  not  so  good  as  at 
this  time  last  year.  Later  reports  indicate  some  damage  from 
floods  which  may  cause  further  reduction  in  the  expected  yields. 
No.  2  rye  sold  as  high  as  $1  per  bushel  at  several  markets,  with 
demand  active. 

FEED    GRAIN    PRICES    ON    UPWARD    TREND 

Feed  grain  prices  moved  upward  during  the  week  as  a  result 
of  light  receipts,  less  favorable  prospects  for  the  growing  crops, 
and  a  more  active  demand. 

Corn. — While  the  corn  crop  in  general  made  good  growth, 
moisture  was  needed  in  many  sections  and  unless  more  rain 
comes  at  an  early  date  there  is  serious  danger  of  material 
deterioration  in  the  crop.  The  condition  on  July  1  was  77.9% 
of  normal,  which  would  indicate  a  crop  of  about  2,660,780,000 
bushels,  or  8.3%  less  than  last  year.  The  condition  on  July  1 
was  the  lowest  on  record  for  this  date  except  the  72%  reported 
in  1924.  The  area  in  corn  this  year  is  estimated  at  101,074,000 
acres,  which  is  about  5%  less  than  last  year.  Increased  acre- 
ages were  reported  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Minnesota,  and  the 
Dakotas,  while  the  other  principal  Corn  Belt  States  showed 
decreased  acreages  or  no  change  from  last  year.  The  net 
decrease  in  the  12  Corn  Belt  States  is  582,000  acres. 

Wheat  and  hay  harvesting  restricted  the  movement  of  corn 
to  market  and  receipts  continued  of  only  moderate  volume. 
The  demand  became  more  active  as  a  result  of  the  light  offer- 
ings and  the  highest  price  for  the  crop  was  paid  at  some  of  the 
markets.  Stocks  at  the  markets  have  again  decreased  and  at  the 
close  of  the  week  were  estimated  at  about  28,520,000  bushels. 

Feeders  and  mills  were  the  principal  buyers  at  the  markets 
and  prices  advanced  20-30  per  bushel. 

Oats. — The  oats  market  shared  the  strength  of  other  grains 
and  prices  advanced  about  20  per  bushel.  The  crop  deteriorated 
about  5%  during  June  and  the  condition  on  July  1  was  74.5% 
of  normal,  or  nearly  9%  less  than  the  10-year  average  condition. 
This  would  indicate  a  crop  of  about  1,334,260,000  bushels,  or 
nearly  11%  less  than  last  year.  Receipts  increased  at  the 
larger  markets,  but  there  was  a  good  demand  which  prevented 
any  increase  in  the  commercial  stocks.  Threshing  returns 
showed  generally  satisfactory  returns  in  the  Southwest,  and 
while  the  crop  showed  some  improvement  in  the  more  northern 
States  except  where  rain  was  needed,  there  were  still  many 
reports  of  the  crop  heading  on  short  straw. 

Barley. — Less  favorable  crop  conditions  in  the  Central  West 
had  a  strengthening  influence  on  the  barley  market.  The  con- 
dition of  barley  of  73.3%  was  the  lowest  on  July  1  in  15  years 
and  indicated  a  barley  production  of  190,959,000  bushels.  This 
is  slightly  above  the  five-year  average,  but  about  12%  less 
than  last  year.  Choice  spot  Wisconsin  barley  sold  as  high  as 
750  per  bushel  at  Milwaukee  and  No.  3  was  wanted  at  6S0-7O0. . 
Prices  also  advanced  about  4^0  per  bushel  at  Minneapolis, 
reflecting  the  unusually  low  condition  in  North  and  South 
Dakota.  There  was  a  better  demand  for  barley  In  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  $30  per  ton  was  being  paid  for  the  best  gradtes 
of  export  barley  in  Oregon.  Feed  barley  was  quoted  at  $29 
per  ton,  with  demand  active  as  a  result  of  reduced  production. 
The  London  barley  market  was  rather  inactive,  but  prices  held 
steady.  European  crop  conditions  were  reported  generally 
goorl,  but  there  was  some  storm  damage  in  the  Danube  Basin. 
California  new  crop  barley  was  quoted  in  London  at  $1.72  per  100 
pounds  c.  i.  f.  for  superior  barley.  Other  samples  were  quoted 
at  $1.82-$2.02  per  100  pounds. 

(Continued  on  pago  43) 
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Grain  Prices 

Daily  Weighted  Price  per  Bushel  of  Reported  Cash  Sales  at  Stated  Markets,  July  3-9,  1926,  with  Comparisons  of  Weekly 

Averages 


Wheat 


Oats,  White 


Daily 

price 

Weekly  average 

Market  and  grade 

Sat.' 

Mon.2 

Tuesi 

Wed. 

Thur. 

Fri. 

July 

4-10, 
1925 

June 

26- 

July 

2, 192G 

July 

3-9, 
1926 

CHICAGO 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

Cents 

Cents 

Cents 
142 

Cents 
144- 

Cents 

Cents 
146 
142 

183 
175 
169 
169 
173 
168 
165 

138 
134 
135 
130 
132 
132 

145 
135 

Cents 
148 
153 
153 

166 
159 
154 

in 

153 

151 
148 

151 
148 
148 
148 
152 
155 

148 

:    151 

144 

144; 

.    150 
152 
149 

151. 

159 

160 

Cents 
141 
134 
136 

Cents 

144 

No.  3 

142 

lied  Winter         .No.  2 
No.  3- 





176 
173 
167 
163 
168. 
161 
:    160 
!    152 

132 
130 
130 
128 
129 

179 
180 
174 
167 
173 
167 
156 
152 

134 
134- 
131 
130 
132 
131 

m 

175 
167 
169 
171 
168 

134 
133 
'    132 
131 
131 
131 



MINNEAPOLIS 

Ed.  Spring.. No.  1 

Dk.  No.  Spring.. .No.  I 
No.  2 

183 
162 
158 
153 
157 
154 
151 

m> 

130 
128 
132 
128 
127 
130 

146 
146 
143 
139 

146 
137 
134 

139 

159 

152 

178 
175 
169 

No.  3 
No.  Spring No.  1 

No.  2 





164! 
169 

104 

No.  3 

160 

Am.  Durum No.  2 

1      152 

eansas  crrr 

Dk.  Hdi  Winter.. No.  2 
No.  3 

Hd.  Winter           No.  2 
No.  3 

Bed  Winter No.  2 

No.  3 

I    132: 
133 
132 
186 

134 
133- 
131 
129 
130 
132 

OMTAHA 

Dk.  Hd.  Winter__No.  2 

133 
143 

137 

No.  3 
Hd.  Winter No.  2 

j 

132 
130 

I    140 
138 
139 

141 

172 

155 

139 

No.  3 

130 

ST.  LOUTS 

Hd.  Winter No.  2 

.    139 

138 

139 
139 
136 

141 

170 

156 

139 

Eed  Winter No.  2 

138 
136 

139 

172 

155 

139 
139 

139 

175 
157 

139 

No.  3 

138 

FOTr  MARKETS 

All  classes  and  grades... 
Minneapolis  (cash  close) 
Dk.No.  Spring..No.  1 
Winnipeg  (cash  dose) 
No.  Spring No.  1 





140 
172 
156 

Corn 


CHICA<30: 

White, No.  2 

74 

75 

76 

76 
75 
77 
75 
76 

78 
76 
79 
78 
76 

104 
102 
107 
105 
103 
102 

103 

105 

100 
103 

98 

104 
104 
100 

72 
70 
72 
70 
71 
69 

72 
70 
75 
73 
71 
71 

68 
67 
70 
69 
68 
67 

75 
73 
72 
71 
71 
69 

68 

75 

No.  3 

75 

Yellow No.  2 

No.  3 

73, 

72 
73 
72 

76 
74 
78 
•77 
76 

74 
72' 
74 

76 

76 
74 

~~~72~ 

75 
73 

Mixed No.  2 

No.  3 



74 
72 

KANSAS  CITY 

White. No.  2 

76 

No.  3 

75 

Yellow No.  2 

No.  3- 

77 

79 

79 
78 

79 

78 

Mixed No.  2 

76 

No.  3 

OMAHA 

White No.  2 

72 

72 

72 

No.  3 

71 

76 

75 

71 

Yellow No.  2 

No:3 



72 

75 
74 

70 

:      76 
76 

'     76 
75 
75 

72 

75 
74 

Mixed No;  2 

70 
69 

76 
75 
74 
72 
72 
71 

68 

76 
75 
74 
74 
73 
72 

71 

70 

No.  3 

70 

ST.  LOUIS 

White No:  2 

No.  3 
Yellow No.  2 

No.  3 
Mixed No.  2 

NO:  3 

FIVE  MARKETS 

74 
73 
72 
72 

72 

78 
76 
77 
76 
76 
74 

73 

109 

109 
107 
105 
106 

102 

76 
75 
75 
73 
73 
73 

71 

Market  and.  grade 


Chicago ..No.  2 

No.  3 
Minneapolis No.  2 

No.  3 
Kansas  City No.  2 

No.  3 

Omaha No.  3 

St.  Louis No.  2 

No.  3 

FIVE  MAR.KETS 

All  classes  and  grades... 


Daily  price 


Sat.r 


Mon.! 


Cents 


Cents 


Tues. 


Cents 
39 
38 
38 
38 
40 
38 
38 
40 
40 


3.S 


Wed 


Thur. 


Cents 
40 
39 


39 


Cents 
40 
40 


38 


40 


Fri. 


Cents 
41 
40 
39 


40 


Weekly  average 


July 
4-10, 
1925 


Cents 
49 
48 
44 
42 


June 
26- 
July 

•_'.  l'.i'jii 


Cents 
38 
38 
37 
36 
39 
38 
37 
40 
39 


38 


July 
3^9, 
1926 


Cents 
39 
39 
39 
38 
40 
38 
39 
41 
40 


39 


Rye 

No.  2 
..No.  2 

94 
90 

Minneapolis.. 

- 

94 

97 

94 

99 

90 

94 

Barley 

Minneapolis  _ . 

-No:  2- 

68 

85 

62 

63- 

Flaxseed 

Minneapolis.  . 

..No.  t 

234 

235 

236 

234 

241 

233 

235 

1  Exchanges  closed  except  Kansas  City  and  St.  Louis.    No  figures  for  Winnipeg. 
8  Holiday.    No  figures-tor  Winnipeg. 


Closing  Prices  of  Grain  Futures 
Wheat 


September  futures ' 

December  futures 

Market 

1925 

1926 

1925 

1926 

July  2 

July  9 

Xuly2 

July  9 

July  2 

July  9 

July  2 

July  9 

Chicago 

Minneapolis... 
Kansas  City.. 

Winnipeg 

Liverpool 

Cents 

140 

139% 

135% 

130% 

i  149%: 

Cents 

144% 

143% 

140% 

133 

154% 

Cents 

134%. 

141% 

125% 

133 

152% 

Cents 
138% 
148% 
130% 
136% 
154% 

Cents 
141% 

137Ji 
131 
!    146% 

Cents 
146% 
144% 
142^ 
130% 
1.50 

Cents 

137% 

142 

129% 

130% 

151% 

Cents 
141% 
146% 
134% 
134% 
153 

Corn 


Chicago- .. 

Kansas  City.. 

102% 
98% 

103% 
100% 

75% 

74% 

i   77% 
75% 

88% 
84% 

86% 
83% 

— • 

77% 
75% 

78% 
74% 

Oats 


Chicago... 
Winnipeg. 


45'.  i 
47 


39 


40% 


47% 


46%         45% 


48% 

46% 


41% 
43% 


42% 
44% 


1  October  futures  for  Winnipeg  and  Liverpool. 


Grain  Market  Review — Continued 

Flax. — The  fiax  market  advanced  about  50  during  the  week 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  firmer  market  for  other  grains.  The 
flax  crop  is  in  a  relatively  more  satisfactory  condition  than 
other  grains  in  the  Northwestern  States,  and  the  condition  on 
July  1  indicated  a  crop  of  about  20,000,000  bushels  compared 
with  22,000,000  bushels  last  year  and  a  five-year  average  of  less 
than  18,000,000  bushels.  The  acreage  is  estimated  at  5.6% 
below  that  harvested  last  year. 
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Hay 


Hay  Market  Continues  Dull 

The  usual  mid-summer  dullness  prevailed  in  the  hay  market 
during  the  week  July  5-10  and  prices  were  not  changed  materi- 
ally from  those  of  the  previous  week.  New  timothy  and 
prairie  hay  was  arriving  on  the  markets  in  larger  quantities. 
The  timothy  hay  was  reported  of  good  quality  and  generally 
in  good  condition  as  a  result  of  favorable  weather  for  haying 
over  most  of  the  surplus  producing  area.  Some  of  the  receipts 
of  new  prairie  hay  were  rather  weedy,  and  reports  indicated 
that  the  quality  may  not  be  so  good  as  last  year. 


July  5- 
10,  1926 

June  28- 

July  3, 

1926 

July  6- 
11,  1925 

July  5- 
10, 1926-27 

July  6- 
July  11, 
1925-26 

Receipts  at — 

Boston 

Cars 
91 
219 
73 

Cars 
98 

263 
84 

100 
51 

204 
81 
56 
29 

268 

150 
79 
13 

Cars 

86 
160 

22 

67 
138 
206 

46 
116 

33 
595 
222 
135 

Cars 
91 
219 
73 

Cars 
86 

New  York 

160 

Philadelphia 

22 

Pittsburgh 

67 

Cincinnati 

53 
132 

96 
77 
35 
295 
103 

53 

132 

138 

Chicago 

206" 

Minneapolis-St.  Paul    

46 

St.  Louis 

77 
35 
295 
103 

116 

33 

Kansas  City 

•595 

Los  Angeles 

222 

135 

13 

13 

The  acreage  of  tame  hay  is  about  the  same  as  it  was  last 
year.  The  North  Central  States  show  a  smaller  acreage  than 
last  year  but  the  Southern  States  as  a  whole  show  a  material 
recovery  from  the  short  acreage  resulting  from  drought  last 
year.  In  some  of  the  Plains  and  Intermountain  States  where 
alfalfa  predominates  small  reductions  in  acreage  have  taken 
place.  Decreases  in  alfalfa  acreage  in  the  Plains  and  Inter- 
mountain States  have  been  offset  by  continued  increases  in 
the  acreage  of  alfalfa  in  the  North  Central  States. 

The  condition  of  hay  in  the  North  Central  and  North  Atlantic 
States  is  poor  and  light  yields  are  in  prospect.  In  the  South 
Atlantic  and  most  of  the  South  Central  States  the  condition  is 
considerably  below  average.  In  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  the 
irrigated  States,  on  the  other  hand,  conditions  are  generally 
good  due  to  favorable  moisture  conditions.  The  condition  of 
all  tame  hay  on  July  1  was  about  71.9%  of  normal  compared 
with  72.2%  July  1  last  year  and  78.6%  the  10-year  average 
condition  on  July  1. 


astures  as  a  whole  show  the  poorest  July  1  condition  since 
1911  with  the  single  exception  of  last  year.  They  are  poor  in 
most  of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Central  States  but  are  rather 
gocd  in  the  South  Central  and  Western  States.  This  favorable 
condition  of  pastures  in  the  Southern  consuming  areas  was 
partly  responsible  for  the  dullness  in  the  distributing  markets. 

Receipts  at  the  principal  markets  were  of  only  moderate 
volume  and  for  the  year  as  a  whole  were  considerably  smaller 
than  last  year  at  most  of  the  markets.  At  Kansas  City  receipts 
were  about  2,500  cars  larger  than  last  year  and  at  Chicago  a 
few  hundred  cars  more  were  received  for  the  year  ended  June 
30  than  for  the  previous  year.  Receipts  for  the  first  week  of 
the  new  crop  year  were  on  an  average  considerably  smaller 
than  for  the  corresponding  week  last  year  in  most  of  the  Central 
Western  markets  but  were  larger  in  most  of  the  Eastern  markets. 

Timothy. — Good  quality  hay  was  in  demand  at  most  of  the 
markets.  No.  1  Timothy  hay  in  large  bales  sold  readily  at 
firm  prices  at  Boston  and  New  York  but  poor  grades  were  dull. 
The  supply  in  the  central  western  markets  was  well  cleaned 
up  at  the  close  of  the  week  and  prices  were  practically  unchanged. 
The  market  was  generally  firm  for  the  good  grades.  Packing 
and  feeding  hay  was  wanted  at  Chicago.  Recent  accumula- 
tions at  Minneapolis  were  cleaned  up  and  the  market  advanced. 
New  hay  was  being  offered  in  larger  quantities  in  the  southern 
markets.  At  Richmond  new  No.  1  Timothy  was  being  offered 
from  Ohio  points  for  last  half  of  July  shipment  on  basis  of  $25 
per  ton  delivered.  New  timothy  hay  received  at  New  Orleans 
was  said  to  be  the  best  for  several  years.  Home  grown  hay 
was  more  plentiful  at  Memphis  and  the  demand  for  new  hay 
to  be  shipped  in  was  light. 

Alfalfa. — The  alfalfa  hay  market  was  not  materially  changed 
during  the  week.  The  movement  of  alfalfa  was  very  light  as 
the  surplus  from  the  first  cutting  has  been  well  marketed  and 
the  hay  from  the  second  cutting  has  not  yet  been  received  in 
the  central  western  markets.  Dairy  alfalfa  was  in  good 
demand  at  Kansas  City  and  sold  at  about  $2  per  ton  premium 
■  over  No.  1.  Receipts  at  Los  Angeles  were  below  normal  and 
prices  held  firm  with  Choice  selling  readily  at  $25  per  ton. 
No.  1  sold  at  $17,  with  lower  grades  moving  well  at  $14-$15 
per  ton.  The  alfalfa  market  at  San  Francisco  has  been  weak- 
ened by  the  extremely  low  prices  of  grain  hay.  There  was  no 
steamer  space  available  for  shipment  to  eastern  cities  and  this 
further  restricted  the  demand.  Choice  alfalfa  was  selling  at 
$17-$19  per  ton  for  old  crop  hay  and  $10-$14  for  the  first 
cutting  new  crop. 

Prairie  prices  were  50^-$l  .00  per  ton  lower  at  Kansas  City  and 
St.  Louis  but  were  not  changed  at  other  markets.  The  acreage 
of  prairie  hay  has  not  yet  been  estimated,  but  the  condition 
of  the  crop  July  1  was  reported  very  low  and  indicated  the 
probability  that  many  areas  usually  moved  will  be  found  not 
worth  cutting  this  season.  Receipts  of  new  hay  in  many  in- 
stances have  been  weedy  and  therefore  of  rather  low  quality. 


Carload  Prices  of  Hay  and  Straw,  Per  Ton,  at  Important  Markets,  July  10,  1926 


Commodity 


U.  S.  No.  1  timothy. 
U.  S.  No.  2  timothy. 
U.  S.  No.  1  timothy, 

light  clover  mixed. 
U.S.  No.  2  timothy, 

light  clover  mixed. 
U.  S.  No.  1  timothy, 

medium  clover 

mixed. 
U.  S.  No.  1  clover, 

light    timothy 

mixed. 
U.  S.  No.  1  clover., 
U.  S.  No.  2  clover.. 
U.  S.  No.  1  timothy, 

light  grade  mixed. 
U.  S.  No.  2  timothy, 

light  grade  mixed. 
V.  S.  No.  lalfalfa.. 
U.  S.  No.  2  alfalfa.. 
U.  S.  No.  3  alfalfa.  _ 
U.  S.  No.  1  upland 

prairie. 
TJ.  8.  No.  2  upland 

prairie. 
U.  S.  No.  1  midland. 
U.  S.  No.  1  Johnson. 
U.S.  No.  2  Johnson 

Whept  straw 

Our  straw. 

Rye  straw 


New 
York 


$29.  50 
27.50 
27.50 

23.50 

23.50 


27.50 
23.50 
30.60 


18.00 

25.  00 


Phil- 
adel- 
phia' 


$2l  i.  51) 
24.50 

22.50 

22.50 

20.  50 


23.50 
22.50 


15.25 
15.25 
18.50 


Rich- 
mond 


21',.  0(1 


23.  00 


14.50 


Chi- 
cago 


$24.  00 
20.00 
23.00 

19.50 

21.50 

14.50 

17.00 
14.00 
23.00 

19.00 

20.00 
16.00 
13.00 
21.00 

19.00 

15.00 


11.00 
11.00 
15.50 


Kan- 
sas 
Cityi 


Commodity 


$16.  50   No.  1  timothy 

15.50,  No.  2  timothy 

No.    1  light   clover 

mixed. 
No.   2  light  clover 

mixed. 
No.    1    medium 
clover  mixed. 

No.  1  clover  mixed... 


18.50 

16.00 

1  14.00 

13.60 

12.00 


3  8.  51) 


No.  1  clover. 


No.  1  alfalfa 

Standard  alfalfa- 
No.  2  alfalfa 

No.  1  upland 


No.  2  upland... 
No.  1  midland. 


No.  1  wheat  straw. 

No.  1  oat  straw 

No.  1  rye  straw 


Bos- 
ton 


$29.  (10 
26.00 


22.00 


13.  50 
28.  00 


Balti- 
more 


$27.  00 
26.25 
25.25 

22.50 


24.  25 


24.80 


13.  75 
14.25 
20.  50 


Pitts- 
burgh 


Cin- 
cin- 
nati! 


$21.0(1 
22.50 
22.50 


21.  00 


19.  00 


23.00 


20.  00 


11.00 
10.00 
14.00 


St. 
Louis ' 


Min- 
neap- 
olis! 
and  St 
Paul 


$26.  00 
21.50 
24.00 

21.00 


21.50 


$19.  00 
17.50 
17.00 

15.50 


Oma- 
ha i 


Mem- 
phis 


New 
Or- 
leans 


$21.  50<$25.00 
22.  00  <  23.00 


21.  00  $15.  50    24.00 


19.00 
15.00 


8.00 
8.00 
10.00 


13.50  21.50 
11.50  19.00 
17.50 


16.00 
16.50 


7.75 
8.50 


26.  00 
24.00 


17.00 


20.  00 


At- 
lanta 


$2!).  00 
27.50 
27.00 

26.00 


29.  00 
27.50 
26.  00 


Sa- 
van- 
nah 


Den- 
ver 


Los 
An- 
geles 


'$32  75  $10.  50 


15.  50 


$17.  00 


San 
Fran- 
cisco ' 


i  Hay  quotations  represent  average  of  cash  sales  at  these  markets. 


•  Large  bales. 


•  Nominal. 
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Feed  Market  Strengthened 

Higher  grain  prices  were  an  important  factor  which  tended 
to  strengthen  the  feed  market  during  the  week  July  5-10. 
Demand  for  most  feeds  was  active  and  at  the  close  of  the  week 
prices  of  wheat  feeds  advanced  about  $1  per  ton.  Prices  of 
other  feeds  were  not  materially  changed  but  the  market  held 
generally  firm. 

Wheat  feeds. — While  there  was  not  any  noticeable  increase 
in  the  actual  consuming  demand  for  wheat  feeds,  offerings  were 
readily  taken  by  jobbers  and  speculative  buyers  and  the  mar- 
ket was  forced  into  a  firmer  position.  Flour  business  both  in 
the  Northwest  and  Southwest  was  reported  heavy  but  mills 
were  offering  only  a  part  of  their  prospective  feed  output. 

Mills  in  the  Southwest  were  reported  to  be  operating  about 
80%  of  capacity  but  were  finding  it  necessary  to  place  only  a 
small  amount  of  their  feed  into  storage.  In  the  Northwestern 
markets  considerable  feed  was  reported  to  have  gone  into 
storage  during  the  past  month  but  storage  holdings  were  not 
larger  than  usual  for  this  time  of  the  year.  Warehouses  in 
western  lake  ports  are  usually  well  filled  about  this  time  of  the 
year  but  at  the  present  time  western  roads  are  still  accepting 
feed  for  free  storage  at  the  head  of  the  lakes. 

The  demand  for  wheat  feeds  in  the  Eastern  markets  was  of 
only  small  volume  and  the  needs  of  the  trade  were  being  taken 
care  of  from  the  Southwestern  markets.  Offerings  of  feed  from 
the  lake  ports  were  slightly  out  of  line  in  price  and  little  business, 
therefore,  was  worked  from  these  markets.  The  market  for 
heavy  wheat  feeds,  including  flour  middlings  and  red  dog  was 
fairly  firm  but  mixed  feed  was  reported  in  rather  poor  demand. 
There  was  some  export  demand  reported  at  Buffalo  for  red 
dog  and  mills  were  said  to  be  well  sold  out.  Stocks,  however, 
are  still  of  moderate  volume. 

Linseed  meal  market  also  remained  firm,  although  produc- 
tion was  heavier.  Mill  prices  at  Minneapolis  were  advanced 
5O0-$1  per  ton  but  jobbers  were  offering  meal  at  the  previ- 
ous week's  quotations.  A  fair  export  demand  was  reported  by 
Eastern  crushers.  Eastern  oil  mills  were  crushing  to  only  a 
small  part  of  their  capacity  and  were  reported  to  be  about  two 
weeks  behind  on  their  shipments  of  meal.  In  the  Central  West 
the  favorable  price  for  livestock  has  caused  increased  feeding 
of  the  high  protein  feeds  and  the  summer  demand  for  linseed 
meal  has  been  exceptionally  large.  There  is  no  accumulation 
of  meal  reported  at  any  of  the  markets  and  the  current  demand 
has  been  sufficient  to  absorb  the  offerings. 

Cottonseed  meal. — Higher  cotton  prices  were  responsible  for 
an  advance  of  about  500  in  the  price  of  cottonseed  meal  during 
the  week.  There  were  some  sales  of  new  crop  cottonseed  meal 
for  October,  November  and  December  shipment  to  the  Eastern 
markets  at  the  old  price  but  the  trade  was  reported  not  to  have 
taken  any  material  amounts  of  meal  at  the  advanced  prices. 
Holders,  however,  were  not  pressing  for  sale  and  the  stocks  of 
old  meal  were  reported  to  be  in  strong  hands.     Rains  in  the 


Central  and  Southwest  have  improved  pastures  and  reduced 
the  demand  for  cottonseed  meal  in  that  territory. 

Miscellaneous. — The  market  for  corn  feeds  continued  firm 
but  demand  was  limited.  Offerings  of  gluten  feed  were  still 
unusually  heavy  and  jobbers  and  resellers  were  still  discounting 
mill  prices  $l-$2  per  ton  in  order  to  move  spot  and  transit 
cars.  The  Eastern  demand  is  dull.  Hominy  feed  prices,  how- 
ever, were  advanced  $l-$2  per  ton  at  the  principal  markets. 
The  demand  was  not  of  large  volume  but  production  was 
light,  several  mills  having  recently  closed  down.  Offerings  of 
white  meal  were  not  large  and  yellow  meal  was  very  scarce. 

Alfalfa  meal  prices  declined  about  500  at  some  of  the  markets 
but  at  others  prices  were  unchanged.  Offerings  were  somewhat 
larger  but  the  demand  continued  dull. 

Digester  tankage  continued  to  hold  firm  with  the  demand 
still  slightly  in  excess  of  the  light  production.  Stocks  were  well 
cleaned  up  and  prices  continued  to  hold  around  $70  per  ton  at 
the  principal  points  of  production. 


Meadow  Fescue  Seed  Crop  Smallest  Since  1921 

Meadow  fescue  seed  production  is  expected  to  be  15%-25% 
smaller  than  that  of  last  year,  according  to  the  department. 
The  decrease  is  due  entirely  to  a  smaller  acreage,  as  the  yield 
per  acre  is  expected  to  be  fully  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  not- 
withstanding the  damage  done  to  the  crop  in  some  important 
localities  by  drought  and  winterkilling.  It  is  estimated  that 
1,300,000  to  1,500,000  pounds  of  clean  seed  was  produced  in 
Kansas  and  Missouri,  compared  with  1,750,000  pounds  in  1925, 
2,100,000  pounds  in  1924,  2,700,000  pounds  in  1923,  1,500,000 
pounds  in  1922,  and  600,000  pounds  in  1921. 

The  decreased  production  in  Kansas  will  be  offset  only 
partially  by  the  expected  increase  in  Missouri.  Growers  in 
Kansas  reported  yields  ranging  2  to  11  bushels  and  averaging 
about  6  bushels.     Higher  yields  were  expected  in  Missouri. 

Harvesting  of  the  crop  in  Kansas  began  mostly  on  June  25 
and  was  completed  in  a  few  days,  as  weather  and  labor  con- 
ditions were  good  for  handling  the  crop  quickly.  Last  year 
harvesting  began  a  few  days  earlier  but  was  interrupted  some- 
what by  rains  and  was  completed  later  than  this  year. 

The  quality  of  the  crop  should  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of 
last  year,  which  was  good,  as  the  heads  were  fairly  heavy  and 
the  fields  seemed  to  be  cleaner  than  usual.  More  will  be  known 
regarding  the  quality  as  soon  as  the  crop  has  been  threshed. 

Growers  in  Kansas  were  offered  on  June  29  mostly  10(4 
per  pound  basis  clean  seed,  compared  with  70  last  year  and  60 
two  and  three  years  ago  on  a  corresponding  date.  They  were 
not  selling  freely,  as  they  seemed  to  think  that  the  seed  should 
be  worth  as  much  as  150.  Prices  advanced  to  110  by  July  8 
at  a  few  points.  Seed  in  Missouri  was  contracted  for  in  ad- 
vance of  harvest  or  shortly  thereafter  at  83^0-100. 

Carry  over  by  principal  distributors  is  not  believed  to  be 
large.  Growers  and  country  dealers  carried  over  practically 
no  seed. 

Acreage  of  meadow  fescue  for  seed  in  Denmark  was  reported 
to  be  about  the  same  as  last  year,  or  approximately  2,600  acres. 
Yields,  however,  are  expected  to  be  better,  so  that  the  produc- 
tion may  exceed  that  of  last  year,  which  was  below  the  produc- 
tion of  recent  years.    Carry  over  in  that  country  is  said  to  be  small. 


Carload  Prices  of  Feedstuffs  at  Important  Markets,  July  10,  1926 

[Per-ton,  bagged,  sight  draft  basis] 


Commodity- 

Boston 

Phila- 
delphia 

Balti- 
more 

Buffalo 

Cincin- 
nati 

Chicago 

Mil- 
waukee 

Minne- 
apolis 

St. 
Louis 

Mem- 
phis 

Atlanta 

Kansas 
City 

Omaha 

Los  An- 
geles 

$29.00 

$28.50 
31.50 
29.50 
29.00 
33.50 
35.00 

$28.25 
30.50 

28.25 

33.50 

1  $24.50 

27.50 

26.50 

1  25.  00 

1  30.  50 

32.00 

31.  00 

31.00 

32.00 

i  34.  50 

i  32.  50 

1  23.  50 

1  47.  50 

39.50 

38.00 

35.50 

$25.  50 
25.00 
27.50 

31.00 
31.00 

$23.  50 

$23.  50 

$21. 00 

$29.  00 
29.00 
29.00 
32.00 
32.00 
33.00 
31.00 
31.00 
32.00 

$22.  75 
22.00 

$23.00 
22.50 

$20.  00 
19.50 

Hard  winter  wheat  bran- _  .  _  _      

24.50 
28.50 

23.00 
24.25 
29.00 

22.00 
26.50 

$20.  25 

$31.00 

29.50 

30.00 

26.00 
25.50 
23.00 
26.00 
34.00 
23.50 

Brown  winter  wheat  shorts 

24.50 
27.00 
34.50 

Grey  winter  wheat  shorts 

27.00 

29.00 

Red  Dog  Flour 

38.50 

36.00 
27.50 

34.50 

32.50 

31.50 
25.00 
18.00 
45.50 
40.50 
38.50 
37.50 
70.00 

26.00 
48.20 
41.50 
39.50 
37.  CO 

20.00 
47.50 
38.50 

70.66 

Linseed  meal  (34%) 

51.25 
42.00 
40.00 
35.50 

49.50 
36.50 
35.50 
33.50 
70.00 
29.50 
36.65 
46.65 
27.00 
27.00 
42.50 

47.00 
37.25 
35.75 
34.75 
70.00 
26.00 
33.75 

50.60 
37.00 

49.50 

Cottonseed  meal  (43%) 

32.50 
30.50 

35.80 

28.00 

70.00 

70.00 
2  26.  50 

33.50 
39.83 
50.00 
31.00 

33.50 
39.65 

31.  00 
31.00 
41.25 

37.65 
47.65 
29.25 
29.25 

25.25 

27.00 

40.90 

33.75 

36.95 
46.95 

32.50 

28.50 

26.00 
26.50 
45.00 

26.00 

31.00 
31.00 

27.00 
29.00 

Dried  beet  pulp 

40.00 

1  Nominal. 
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Prices  Advance 

Continued  reports  of  insect  damage,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  the  cotton  hopper,  kept  the  market  in  a  nervous  state 
during  the  week  July  5-10.  Price  fluctuations  were  erratic  with 
final  quotations  up  from  about  %fi  to  10  per  lb.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  price  advance,  lethargy  in  spot  cotton  was  reported  with 
a  somewhat  better  demand,  however,  for  cottons  of  certain 
premium  staple  lengths. 

A  slightly  better  inquiry  was  reported  for  dry  goods  with  the 
volume  of  sales  somewhat  larger  than  for  the  past  few  weeks. 

July  future  contracts  on  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange 
went  out  at  noon  on  July  10  with  price  changes  during  that  day 
for  that  option  rather  varied.  The  high  point  for  the  day  was 
18.700,  the  low  17.500,  and  the  close  17.590,  compared  with 
that  of  the  previous  da.y  of  18.820.  Present  prices  for  new  crop 
future  contracts  are  about  6^0  per  lb.  below  those  for  the  cor- 
responding period  one  year  ago. 

OCTOBER    FUTURE    CONTRACTS    ADVANCE 

On  the  New  York  Cotton  Exchange,  October  future  contracts 
advanced  85  points,  closing  at  17.080,  compared  with  23.600  last 
year,  and  on  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  they  advanced 
98  points,  closing  at  16.860.  On  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
October  future  contracts  closed  at  17.000,  compared  with 
16.060  a  week  ago,  and  22.980  a  year  ago. 

Only  a  moderate  spot  business  was  reported  for  the  week, 
total  sales  amounting  to  17,967  bales,  compared  with  18,848 
bales  for  the  corresponding  period  last  season. 

Total  sales  of  spot  cotton  in  the  10  designated  spot  markets 
so  far  this  season  amounted  to  about  5,560,000  bales,  compared 
with  4,850,000  in  1925,  and  3,815,000  in  1924. 

Exports  were  of  fair  volume  during  the  week,  with  the  tak- 
ings of  American  cotton  by  Russia  contribuing  largely  to  the 
total. 

From  August  1  to  July  9  exports  to  Russia  amounted  to  about 
228,000  bales,  compared  with  216,000  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1925. 


Daily  Closing  Future  Prices  on  the  Future  Exchanges,  July 
5-10,  1926 


Month 


July 

October... 
December. 
January... 
March 


New  York 


Mon.  Tuc.  Wed.   Thu.    Fri.    Sat 


Cfe. 
P) 
(') 
(') 
0) 
(') 


Cts 

17.88 
lfi.43 
16.  42 
10.  36 
16.  55 


Cfe 

18.07 
16.  52 
16.48 
16.44 
16.  62 


Cts 
18.22 
16.72 
16.  72 
16.67 
10.  88 


Cts.    Cts 
18.82  17.59 


17.22 
17.19 
17.20 
17.  36 


17.  OS 
17.07 
17.10 
17.24 


New  Orleans 


Mon.  Tue.  Wed.  Thu.    Fri.    Sat. 


Cts. 

17.46 
16.23 
10.17 
16.17 

Hi.  2'J 


Cls.\ 
17.  49 
16.  29 
16.  23 
16.21 
16.  32 


Cts.  Cts 
17.6518.03 
16.54  16.96 
16.  49  16.  90 
16.  47  16.  90 
16.  55  16. 


Cts. 
17.74 
16.86 
16.76 
16.72 
16.81 


i  Holiday. 


Daily  Closing  Quotations  for  No.  5  or  Middling  Spot  Cotton 
at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  "Week  of  July  5-10,  1926, 
with  Comparisons 


Market 

July  5-10,  1928 

July  0-11,  1925 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Mon. 

Tue. 

Wed. 

Thu. 

Fri. 

Sat. 

Cfe. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cls. 

Cls. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Cts. 

Norfolk... 

(') 

17.  25 

17.38 

17.63 

18.19 

17.88 

24. 13 

24.  50 

24.88 

24.  50  24.  63 

24  50 

Augusta... 

(') 

17.44 

17.  50 

17.75 

18.25 

18.13 

24.25 

24.63 

24.94 

24.  63  24.  56 

24.38 

Savannah. 

(') 

17.03 

17.21 

17.37 

17.97 

17.60 

23.  85 

21.  22 

21.  66 

24.  44  24.  40 

24,  11 

Montg'ry . 

(') 

16.70 

16.  85 

17.  00  17.  40 

17.  30 

23.  40 

23.  80 

24.20 

24. 00  23.  87 

23.75 

N.  Orleans 

(') 

17.70 

17.74 

17.9018.28 

18.00 

23. 1 5123.  55 

23.  95 

23.  75,23.  65 

23  50 

Memphis . 

(') 

10.75 

17.00 

17.  25  17.  75 

17.  75 

23.  75  23.  75 

23.  75 

23.  75  23.  75 

23  75 

LittleRock 

(') 

17.  20 

17.20 

17.50 

IK.  00 

17.90 

24.12 

24.  38 

24.50 

24.  60|24.  38 

21  25 

Dallas 

(') 

17.30 

17.45 

17.  60 

18.05 

17.85 

23.85 

24.20 

24.  65 

24.  25|24.  20  24.  05 

Houston  ._ 

(') 

17.30 

17.35 

17.50 

17.90 

17.  HO 

23.90 

24.25 

24.65 

24.  40124.  40  24.  15 

Galveston. 

(') 

17.45 

17.55 

17.70 

18.10 

17.90 

24.05 

24.45 

24.65 

24. 85J24.  55|24. 35 

Averuge. 

W 

17.21 

17.32 

17.52 

17.  99 

17.81 

23.85 

24.17 

24.50 

24.29 

24.24 

24.03 

Receipts  at  10  Designated  Spot  Markets,  August  1,  1925-July 
9,  1926,  and  Stocks  on  July  9,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


Receipts 

Stocks 

Market 

Aug.  1, 
1923- 

July  11, 
1924 

Aug.  1, 

1924- 

July  10, 

1925 

Aug.  1, 
1925- 
July  9, 
1926 

5-year 
average, 
Aug.  1- 
Julv  10, 

1921- 

1925 

July  11, 
1924 

July  10, 
1925 

July  9, 
1926 

5-year 

average, 

July  10, 

1921- 

1925 

Norfolk 

Augusta 

Savannah 

Montgomery.. 
New  Orleans.. 

Memphis. 

Little  Rock.  _. 
Dallas 

1,000 

bates 

419 

200 

442 

53 

1,348 

920 

113 

127 

3,  463 

2,825 

1,000 

bales 

389 

235 

620 

83 

1,802 

1,  289 

206 

196 

4,  733 

3,621 

1,000 

bales 

471 

363 

974 

104 

2,363 

1,957 

231 

167 

4,844 

3,021 

1,000 

bales 

345 

297 

587 

59 

1,463 

1,033 

179 

143 

3,288 

2,859 

1,000 

bales 

31 

11 

31 

6 

61 

35 

5 

2 

45 

37 

1,000 

bales 

27 

13 

12 

5 

79 

13 

2 

1 

78 

62 

1,000 

bales 

62 

39 

35 

12 

173 

182 

34 

11 

305 

247 

1,000 

bales 
45 
44 
54 
12 
154 
92 
20 
7 

Houston 

Galveston.  ... 

87 
116 

Total,  .. 

9,908 

13,  278 

14, 495 

10,  253 

254 

292 

1,100 

631 

Cotton  Movement,  August  1,   1925-July  9,   1926,  and  Stocks, 
July  9,   1926,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


5-year 

Per- 

Aug. 

1, 
1913- 

Aug. 

1, 
1921- 

Aug. 

1, 
1922- 

Aug. 

1, 
1923- 

Aug. 

l, 
1924- 

Aug. 

1, 
1925- 

aver- 
age, 
Aug. 

cent- 
age 
this 

July 
10, 

July 
14, 

July 
13, 

July 
11, 

July 

10, 

July 
9, 

July 

10, 

1921- 

is  of 

5-year 
aver- 

1914 

1922 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1926 

1925 

age 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

Per 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

bales 

cent 

10,510 

6,018 

5, 683 

6,634 

9,109 

9,497 

6,775 

140.1 

Port  stocks 

339 
7,406 

603 

7, 153 

272 
7,236 

228 
7,239 

321 
10,  097 

622 
11,588 

588 
7,813 

105.7 

148.3 

159 
14,  729 

459 
10,  302 

313 

244 

195 

952 
16,  201 

490 
11,811 

194.2 

Into  sight ,. 

11,34211,524  14,812 

137.1 

Northern  spinners'  takings 

2, 70S 

2,194 

2,333 

1,799    1,974 

1,903 

2,050 

93.0 

Southern  spinners'  takings 

3,070 

3,848 

4,307 

3,716 

4,319 

4,747 

3,790 

125.2 

World's     visible     supply     of 

2,016 

2,304 

993 

1,054 

1,455 

2,691 

2,037 

132.1 

Stocks  of  American  Cotton  at  European  Ports 

[Compiled  from  commercial  reports] 


i  Holiday. 


At 

July 
10, 

1914 

July 

9, 
1920 

July 
8, 
1921 

July 

14, 
1922 

July 
13, 

1923 

July 
11, 
1924 

July 
10, 

1925 

July 

9, 

1926 

5-year 
aver- 
age1 

Liverpool 

Manchester 

Continent 

1,000 
bales 

689 
49 

638 

1,000 

bales 

716 

129 

458 

1,000 
bales 

711 
76 

463 

1,000 
bales 

502 
39 

409 

1,000 
bales 

161 
23 

130 

1,000 
bales 

106 
39 

234 

1,000 
bales 

402 
76 

330 

1,000 
bales 

498 
74 

324 

1,000 
bales 

388 
51 

313 

Total.... 

1,376 

1,303 

1,250 

950 

314 

439 

808 

896 

762 

'  1921-1925. 

Stocks  of  Egyptian  cotton  at  Alexandria,  Egypt,  on  July  9, 
were  reported  to  be  227,000  bales  of  approximately  750  lbs. 
gross  weight,  compared  with  72,000  bales  on  July  10,  1925. 

Stocks  of  Indian  cotton  at  Bombay,  India,  on  July  9,  were 
reported  to  be  623,000  bales  of  approximately  400  lbs.  gross 
weight,  compared  with  672,000  bales  on  July  10,  1925. 


Spot  Quotations  for  No.  5  or  Middling  Upland  Cotton  at  New 
York  on  July  9,  for  Each  of  the  Past  32  Years 


1895   . 

Cents 
7.19 

1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906 
1907 
190S. 
1909 
1910 

Cents 
12.20 

10.95 

10.90 

10.80 

13.15 

11.20 

12.70 

15.45 

1911. 

1912 

1913. 

1914. 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

Cents 

14.50 

12.30 

12.35 

13.25 

.     9.00 

1919. 
1920. 
1921. 

Cents 
35.50 

1896.. 
1898 

7:44 

7.94 

6.19 

6. 19 

10.25 

8.75 

9.25 

40.50 

12.55 

1890 

1923 

1921. 
1925 
192G 

27.  55 

1900 
1901 
1902 

13.  15 

27.20 

32.40 

30.55 

24.30 

19.05 

July  17,  1926 
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Exports  of  American  Cotton 

August  1,  1925,  ta  July  9,  1926,  with  Comparisons 

[Compiled  from  Government  and  commercial  reports] 


To 


Great  Britain... 

Trance 

Germany 

Italy.. 

Japan 

China- 

Spain 

Belgium 

Canada1 

Other  countries 

Total 


Aw.  1, 
1913- 

Julv  tO, 
1911 


Bales 

3,  -147, 430 

1,086,063 

2,  843,  554 

480,688 

339,  4.84 

2,978 

280,119 

205,  328 

139, 105 

246,  696 


9, 072,  44c 


All".  1, 
1922- 

July  13, 
1923 


Auk.  1, 
1923- 

Juiv  11, 
1924 


Ball? 
278,  850 1, 
616,768' 
923,0301, 
473,  064 
601,755 
19,  124: 
217,005 
105,  379 
188,  930' 
214,  644  2 


Aug.  1, 
1924- 

Julv  10, 
1925 


Baits 
655,830!  2, 
710,8391 
274,0991, 
533,809 
546,  392 
27,  690 
199,  612 
135, 198 
139,  3S1 
411,523 


Bales 
532,  405 
895,  970 
870, 076 
706,237 
837,815 
38,  435 
256,  830 
233,  300 
183,853 
520,458 


4,  701,  599  5,  664,  403.8,  094,  433 


An?.  1, 
1925- 

Julv  9, 
1928 


Bales 
,253,58711, 

899,  585 
,672,323 


4-year 
average 
Aug.  L, 
July  10, 
1922- 
1925 


036, 171 
110,  424 
285,  I'i) 
218,  210 
226,023 
550,  417 


Bales 
.793,857 
743, 402 
373,  320 
548,  411 
689, 173 
43, 004 
246,  791 
182,  932 
172,  712 
336,734 


7,936,92^0,130,393 


Per 

centage 

this  year 

is  of 

4-year 

average 


120.5 


1  Exports  to  Canada  are  for  the  period  Aug.  1  to  May  31. 

2  Includes  136,020  bales  to  Russia. 

3  Includes  216,41 1  bales  to  Russia, 
*  Includes  227,915  bales  to  Hussia. 

Exports  for  the  week  ended  June  9,  amounted  to  32,432  bales, 
compared  with  120,790  bales  the  previous  week,  30,045  bales 
for  the  corresponding  week  in  1925,  and  21,020  bales  for  the 
week  ended  July  10,  1914. 


Premium  Staple  Cotton 

A  good  demand  for  premium  staple  cotton  was  reported  at 
New  Orleans  and  a  fair  demand  at  Memphis.  Some  of  the 
sales  reported  during  the  week  July  5—10  were: 

Now  Orleans:  Cents 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling,  1  In 20.  50 

No.  5  or  Middling,  lMs-lA  in --- 23.  50 

Memphis 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling,  l-rVO's  in . 20.00 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling,  VA  in 22. 00 

No.  8  or  Strict  Good  Ordinary,  !>/%  in 13. 00 


Average  Premiums  for  Staple  Lengths  of  the  Grade  No. 
Middling,  July  10,  1925,  with  Comparisons 


5  or 


New  Orleans 

Memphis 

July  10, 
1925 

July  11, 
1925 

July  12, 
1924 

July  10, 
1928 

July  11, 
1925 

July  12, 
1924 

No.  5  short  staple 

Cents 
18.00 

Points 
200 
350 
550 
900 

Cents 
23.65 

Points 

2S9 

550 

800 

1,150 

Cents 
30.10 

Points 

ieo 

175 
275 
400 
500 
600 

Osjrfs 

17.75 

Points 
175 
225 
525 
725 

Cents 
23.75 

Points 
275 
500 
725 
925 

Cents 
29. 00 

Length  in  Inches: 

l^V 

Points 
i  100 

xy% 

'  150 

ia 

'200 

ijf.:::.:..:::::::.- 

'300 

ifV — 

x% 

1  Nominal. 


Spot  Cotton  Quotations  for  July  10,  and  Sales  During  Week  of  July  5-10,  1926 

Price  of  No.  5  or  Middling  spot  cotton  for  July  10,  the  commercial  differences  in  price  between  No.  5  and  other  grades  of  American  Upland  cotton  at  each  of  the  10  markets 
named,  and  average  differences  and  prices  for  the  corresponding  day  in  previous  years,  together  with  the  total  number  of  bales  sold  during  the  week  oi  July  5-10, 1926,  in 
each  of  the  markets  and  total  for  all  the  markets,  with  comparisons,  as  reported  by  the  cotton  exchanges. 


Grade 


White  Standards; 

No.  1  or  Middling  fair 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Midddmg.. 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling 

No.  0  or  Strict  Low  Middling... 

No.  7or  Low  Middling 

No.  8  or  Strict  Good  Ordinary  '_ 

No.  9  or  Good  Ordinary  2 

Spotted: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling _ 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling _ 

No.  5  or  Middling 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling 2__ 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling  2 

Yellow  Tinged: 

No.  2  or  Strict  Good  Middling. 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling 

No.  5  or  Middling2 

No.  6  or  Strict  Low  Middling 2. 

No.  7  or  Low  Middling  2 

Light  Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Yellow  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling.. 

No.  4  or  Stiict  Middling2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 _ 

Gray: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling „ 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling2 

No.  5  or  Middling  ?__ 

Blue  Stained: 

No.  3  or  Good  Middling  2_ 

No.  4  or  Strict  Middling  2 

No.  5  or  Middling  2 

Sales  for  week  bales... 


Nor- 

Au- 

Savan- 

folk 

gusta 

nah 

Oni 

On 

On 

125 

80 

80 

iua 

65 

65 

63 

50 

50 

3S 

S8 

38 

17.88 

18.13 

17.60 

Offi 

Off 

Off 

100 

125 

125 

325 

350 

350 

650. 

550 

550 

700 

700 

750 

On 

On 

25 

25 
Off 

Even. 

Even. 

15 

25 

osn  00 

100 

1)5 

250 

250 

275 

375 

425 

475 

On 

On 

50 

13 

13 

Off 

Off 

75 

50 

70 

175 

100 

115 

300 

250 

275 

450 

400 

450 

700 

550 

620 

125 

125 

150 

225 

175 

200 

8SO 

275 

320 

200 

200 

225 

800 

250 

275 

400 

325 

370 

75 

75 

90 

125 

125 

140 

225 

225 

225 

200 

;      200 

225 

350 

275 

300 

600 

375 

400 

1,978 

970 

737 

Mont- 
gom- 
ery 


On 
80 
65 
60 
38 
17.30 

Off 
125 
350 
650 
70Q 
On 
15 
'  Off 
10 
100 
250 
450 
On 
13 
Off 
50 
100. 
250 
400 
550 

125 
175 
300 


200 
250 
325 

75 
125 
225 

2G0 
275 
375 
995 


Mem- 
phis 


On 
125 

10O 

75 

50 

17.75 

Off 
150 
350 
600 
726 

50 

75 
125 
300 
550 

25 

100 
150 
300 
450 
650 

200 
250 
350 


300 
350 
400 

100 
175 
250 

300 

350 

400 

2,425 


Little 
Rock 


On 
125 

100 

75 

50 

17.90 

Off 

125 
325 
550 
700 

23 

50 
125 
275 
425 

Even. 

100 
125 
225 
375 
526 

150 
225 
275 


250 
275 
325 

100 
200 
300 

200 
300 
400 
878 


Dallas 


On 
125 

10Q 

75 

50 

17.85 

Off 

125 
325 
525 
650 

On 
25 

Off 
25 
100 
250 
450 

25 

75 
100 
250 
409 
609 

175 
225 
350 


225 
275 
400 

100 

150 
200 

250 

300 

400 

1,781 


Hous- 
ton 


On 
80 
65 

50 

35 

17.80 

Off 
150 
350 
525 
675 

40 

65 
150 
350 
525 

65 

90 
116 
825 
525 
675 

140 
190 
325 


240 
290 
400 

115 
140 

150 

240 

290 

400 

1,548 


Gal- 
ves- 
ton 


On 

110 
90 
05 
40 
17.90 

Off 
125 
325 
525 
675 

15 

40 
125 
300 
660 

35 

90 
115 
250 
475 
660 

140 
190 
325 


265 
315 
375 

100 
150 
200 

240 

315 

400 

3,495 


New 
Or- 
leans 


Julv  10, 
1926 


On 

115 
85 
05 
50 
18.00 

Off 
125 

325 
650 
650 
On 
15 

Even. 
0^125 

325 
675 

Even. 

50 
125 
325 
875 
875 

125 
150 
325 


200 
300 
400 

75 
100 
150 

225 

300 

400 

3,100 


Average 


Julv  11, 
1925 


On 

105 
84 
62 
43 
17.  81 

Off 
128 
338 
54S 
693 


31 

117 


475 


75 
122 
276 
450 
620 

143 
201 
320 


231 
288 
372 

91 
143 
216 

228 
306 
405 
2 17,  967 


July  12, 
1924 


On 

101 

77 

55 

84 

24.08 

Off 

67 

128 

232 

339 

On 

13 

Off 

16 

66 

125 

219 

On 

4 

Off 

28 

65 

142 

224 

318 

78 
130 
193 


152 
200 
265 


140 

144 
185 
265 
»18,848 


Julv  14,  July  15, 
1923         1922 


On 

195 
157 
124 
80 

28.85 

Off 
140 
325 
473 
615 
On 

41 

Off 

13 

113 

258 

398 

On 

20 

Off 

30 

80 

203 

353 

495 


148 
223 


150 
213 
303 

35 
86 
146 

130 
178 

270 
15, 035 


On 

92 
69 

48 

26 

27.36 


27 
69 
121 
175 


July  16, 
1921 


Even. 
38 
93 
138 
190 


124 
171 


95 

133 

173 

16,  363 


On 
181 

140 

96 

58 

22.69 

Off 

56 

125 

213 

303 


On 

Offm 

158 
233 
315 


125 
218 
303 


145 
220 
298 
2  25,  257 


On 

218 

168 

110 

55 

11.48 

Off 
83 
190 
293 
395 


45 
135 
235 
345 
445 


215 
305 
410 


263 
353 
445 
» 65,  068 


Julv  10, 
1920 


On 

403 
328 
253 
135 
39.67 

Off 

305 

843 

1,230 

1,518 


208 
350 
525 
705 
1,105 


475 
648 
835 


595 

758 

920 

i  13,  962 


t  The  differences  are  stated  in  terms  of  points  or  hundredths  of  a  cent  per  pound.    By  "  On"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  added  to  the  price  of  No. 
Sand  by  "Off"  is  meant  that  the  stated  number  of  points  is  to  be  subtracted  from  the  price  of  No.  5.  v    . 

2  These  grades  are  not  tenderable  on  future  contracts  made  subject  to  section  5  of  the  United  States  cotton  futures  act,  as  amended,  on  the  future  exchanges  at  New  \  orK, 
Now  Orleans,  and  Chicago.  ,  ..  .    ,  .     ..„       ,  „  0.,  „„„ 

3  Total  sales.    Sales  from  Aug.  1,  1925  to  July  10,  1926,  amounted  to  5,560,207  bales,  compared  with  4,854,230  bales  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1925  ana  3,ai-i,a^i 
bales  in  1924. 
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Foreign 

Crops 

and 

Markets 

Northern  Hemisphere  Fruit  Prospects 

Prospects  are  good  for  practically  all  deciduous  fruits  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  while  in  England  and  continental 
Europe  conditions  are  on  the  whole  only  average  or  below. 
Prospects  for  pears  are  generally  better  than  apple  prospects, 
according  to  official  reports,  cables,  and  consular  reports 
received  in  the  department.  The  United  States  and  Canada,  the 
most  important  surplus  apple-producing  countries,  report 
favorable  conditions  for  the  coming  apple  crop.  The  total  1928 
apple  crop  of  the  United  States,  according  to  the  July  forecast, 
will  be  about  69,300,000  barrels  and  the  commercial  crop 
37,500,000  barrels.  Last  year  the  total  crop  as  finally  estimated 
was  51,300,000  barrels  and  the  commercial  crop  33,000,000 
barrels. 

In  Canada,  with  favorable  weather  conditions,  it  is  antici- 
pated, according  to  the  Fruit  Branch  of  the  Canadian  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  that  this  year's  apple  crop  will  be  at  least 
equal  to  the  1925  commercial  crop  of  2,723,000  barrels  and 
perhaps  reach  the  5-year  average  of  3,515,000  barrels.  A  yield 
equal  to  the  record  harvest  of  1923  is  expected  in  British  Colum- 
bia, and  the  season  is  a  week  to  ten  days  earlier  than  usual. 
Blossoming  was  patchy  in  Ontario,  and  the  yield  is  not  expected 
to  be  more  than  80%  of  last  year.  Should  the  size  and  quality 
be  improved,  however,  as  a  consequence  of  the  lighter  blos- 
soming, the  crop  may  equal  last  year's  commercial  output  of 
950,138  barrels.  The  fight  yields  are  expected  in  the  Spy  and 
Mcintosh  varieties.  Blossoming  in  Quebec  indicates  a  heavy 
yeild,  especially  In  the  late  varieties.  Conditions  in  New  Bruns- 
wick, the  least  important  apple  Province,  indicate  a  large  crop, 
reports  Consul  Johnson  at  Fredericton  in  a  report  of  June  24. 
Based  on  the  appearance  of  the  trees  on  June  23,  a  commercial 
crop  of  about  40,000  barrels  is  estimated  by  the  New  Bruns- 
wick Provincial  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  average 
crop  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  31,850  barrels.  Canadian 
apple  production  has  been  falling  off  steadily  since  1920. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  important  consuming  country 
for  the  surplus  of  North  America  and  Australia.  The  produc- 
tion for  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  2,738,000  barrels  in 
1924  and  3,609,000  in  1923,.  the  only  years  for  which  figures  are 
available.  This  is  quite  inadequate  in  supplying  the  demands 
of  the  country.  Conditions  for  apples  at  present  are  not  prom- 
ising, according  to  a  cable  just  received  from  Commissioner 
Foley.  Pearmains  show  up  better  than  other  varieties  and 
promise  a  crop  of  75%  of  normal  in  Cambridgeshire  and  50% 
in  Gloucestershire;  in  other  districts  they  run  about  20%  or 
25%,  while  all  other  varieties  are  light  or  practically  a  failure. 
The  crop  in  Kent,  the  most  important  apple-producing  region, 
is  reported  as  only  20%  or  less. 

Germany,  the  other  important  importing  country,  will  have 
a  small  to  medium  crop,  according  to  present  indications,  reports 
Commissioner  Foley. 

Switzerland  and  the  Italian  Tyrol  report  prospects  of  a  good 
crop.  In  Belgium,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Holland  only  a  half 
crop  is  expected,  while  conditions  in  Austria  are  reported  below 
average,  according  to  a  cable  from  Commissioner  Haas.  No 
reports  have  been  received  for  France  or  Yugoslavia,  both  fairly 
important  producers  for  home  consumption. 

The  outlook  for  the  pear  crops  of  this  season  is  fairly  prom- 
ising. The  July  estimate  for  the  United  States  places  the  crop 
at  24,600,000  bushels,  compared  with  19,820,000  bushels  in 
1925.  In  Canada  pears  give  promise  of  a  full  crop  in  British 
Columbia,  where  last  year's  crop  was  a  failure,  while  in  Ontario 
the  bloom  was  good  in  the  commercial  sections,  indicating  a 
crop  equal  to  last  year. 

Pears  showed  only  a  fair  set  in  England,  Hazel  being  the 
most  promising  and  indicating  a  75%  of  normal  yield  in  several 
districts  including  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Hereford- 
shire. Sovereigns  promise  75%  in  Worcestershire  but  most 
varieties  indicate  from  25%  to  50%  yields  in  the  various 
districts,  reports  Commissioner  Foley. 

On  the  Continent  prospects  are  reported  good  in  Belgium, 
Holland  and  Swiss  Tyrol  but  only  average  in  Switzerland  as  a 
whole.  In  the  Italian  Tyrol  a  medium  crop  is  expected,  while 
conditions  are  above  normal  in  Germany.  The  pears  of  the 
Rhone  and  Loire  valleys  of  Franco  promise  large  crops  but 
in  the  Paris  district  the  outlook  is  medium.  Conditions  in 
Czechoslovakia  are  varied  but  most  varieties  promise  a  good 
half  crop.      The  Austrian  crop  is  below  average. 


Wheat  Production  Prospects  in  Northern  Hemisphere 

The  wheat  crop  in  nine  foreign  countries  of  the  Northern 
Hemisphere  reporting  to  date  is  forecast  at  1,050,284,000  bushels' 
compared  with  estimated  production  of  1,132,906,000  for  1925. 
Adding  the  United  States,  forecasts  reported  to  date  in  10 
Northern  Hemisphere  countries  total  1,757,641,000  bushels 
compared  with  1,799,391,000  bushels  in  1925.  Production  as 
reported  for  these  countries  last  year  comprised  61%  of  the 
total  Northern  Hemisphere  crop  and  54%  of  the  total  world 
crop,  outside  of  Russia  and  China. 

The  Canadian  official  forecast  of  total  production  is  placed 
at  348,626,000  bushels,  which  is  considerably  below  last  year's 
high  production  which  was  estimated  at  411,376,000  bushels. 
In  southern  Alberta,  wheat  is  only  fair  but  elsewhere  in  the 
west  it  is  in  good  to  excellent  condition  although  the  prevailing 
warmth  made  more  rain  desirable.  The  recent  warm  weather 
has  improved  crops  in  the  east  and  they  look  well  although 
still  late. 

The  European  wheat  crop,  exclusive  of  Russia,  is  expected' 
to  be  below  the  bumper  harvest  of  1925,  although  conditions 
so  far  point  to  a  crop  above  the  average.  Forecasts  and  esti- 
mates of  production  received  to  date  from  Spain,  Bulgaria, 
and  Poland  are  below  estimates  for  last  year,  while  the  fore- 
cast for  Hungary  is  above  last  year's  figure.  The  yield  in 
France  is  expected  to  be  well  below  the  high  yield  of  23.9 
bushels  to  the  acre  obtained  last  year.  The  latest  official 
condition  report  is  for  May  1  when  winter-wheat  condition 
was  reported  at  69  and  spring  wheat  68,  compared  with  76  and 
73,  respectively,  on  May  1,  1925,  according  to  the  French 
system  wherein  60  represents  a  fair  condition,  70  medium,  and 
80  good.  A  correlation  of  this  May  1  condition  of  winter 
wheat  with  final  yields  for  the  years  1902  to  1925  would  indi- 
cate a  yield  per  acre  of  19.1  bushels  compared  with  an  indi- 
cation of  21.6  for  last  year  computed  in  the  same  way.  Last 
year,  however,  conditions  from  that  time  to  the  time  of  harvest 
were  increasingly  favorable,  resulting  in  an  actual  yield  ofi 
23.9  bushels  to  the  acre,  whereas  this  year  to  date  the  crop  has- 
deteriorated. 


Yucatan  Has  Heavy  Henequen  Stock 

June  sisal  shipments  from  Progreso,  Yucatan,  totaled  25,750- 
bales,  of  which  25,100  were  billed  for  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  cabled  advices  from  Hernan  C.  Vogenitz,  American 
vice  consul  at  Progreso.  Total  exports  from  January  1  to 
June  30  reached  324,748  bales  against  342,357  bales  for  the 
first  half  of  1925.  Stocks  at  Progreso  on  July  1,  1926,  amounted' 
to  112,325  bales,  with  about  25,000  bales  more  at  Merida  and; 
5,000  at  Campeche.  Stocks  on  July  1,  1925,  at  Progreso  were! 
only  29,439  bales.  Prices  were  unchanged  on  July  1,  1926, 
with  no  prospects  for  early  sales.  The  industry  faces  the  prob- 
ability of  an  acute  depression.  A  law  has  been  passed  by  the| 
State  of  Yucatan  restricting  the  production  of  henequen,  ef-i 
fective  from  the  date  of  publication  of  the  law,  June  16,  1926, ' 
according  to  a  report  from  Vice  Consul  Vogenitz.  Reductions1 
in  the  production  are  as  follows: 

"All  planters  who  produce  from  126,500  pounds  to  253,000 
pounds  will  reduce  their  production  by  10%. 

"All. planters  who  produce  from  253,002  pounds  to  759,000 
pounds  will  reduce  their  production  20%. 

"All  planters  who  produce  from  759,002  pounds  to  1,265,000' 
pounds  will  reduce  their  production  25%. 

"All  planters  who  produce  1,265,002  pounds  or  more  will 
reduce  their  production  30%." 

The  basis  taken  for  fixing  the  production  of  each  planter 
will  be  the  number  of  pounds  which  he  may  have  delivered  to 
the  Sociedad  de  Henequeneros  de  Yucatan,  Cooperative,! 
Limitada,  during  the  first  year  of  its  operation,  namely,  from 
June  1,  1925,  to  May  31,  1926. 


Foreign  Butter  Markets  Show  Little  Change 

Butter  quotations  in  the  principal  foreign  markets  showed; 
generally  little  change  on  July  8,  from  those  of  a  week  earlier, 
according  to  reports  from  American  Agricultural  Commis-! 
sioners  on  that  date.  Remaining  unchanged  were  the  Copen-' 
hagen  official  quotation  at  the  equivalent  o  34.40  per  pound, I 
Berlin  official  quotation  at  35.20  and  London  at  37.50  on,' 
Danish.  Colonial  in  London  was  a  shade  higher  at  36.50  to 
37.20.  Meanwhile  the  quotation  on  92  score  at  New  York! 
declined  one  cent  to  400  per  pound,  thus  narrowing  the  margin' 
over  Copenhagen  to  6.60  per  pound,  with  the  tariff  still  effective.1 
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